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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


‘That the officers had learnt much was evidenced in their pro- 
grammes which showed that in spite of grants remaining stable, work 
would be extended to an increasing number of villages in the thirteen 
districts—the Gospel of the Shoe String. For it is laid down in that 
gospel that “ on less and less thou shalt do more and more” ; which 
can be seen from the Annual Report: In 1947-8 there were 14 
District Officers and 17 Village Instructors guiding 191 villages in 
12 districts. In 1950-1, 9 District Officers and 13 Village Instructors 
could point to 224 well advanced villages in 13 districts.’ 


‘ Throughout the whole programme students are taught that they 
should expect help from no-one but themselves. Even before the 
inauguration, Dr Anzola Gomez mobilized the student body to 
wash windows and varnish tables in their future classroom at the 
Posada de los Tres Reynes. ““ They might as well learn from the 
beginning that they will never have the money to hire outside help 
to do jobs like this,” Dr. Anzola commented. At the time he himself 
was scraping the chipped varnish from a table with the help of his 
nine-year-old son.’ 


Neither Mr Burke, the genial and able manager of Jamaica Social 
Welfare Commission, who delighted so many of us during his visit 
here in 1950, nor Dr Gomez, Director of Training at Patzcuaro, the 
Unesco Fundamental Education Training Centre, think it is a good 
thing that educational and social advance should be retarded for lack 
of the things money can buy. But they are prepared to assert, and to 
work on the basis of the assertion, that lack of money is no excuse 
for not getting on with the job. It certainly looks as if we are com- 
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mitted to the ‘ Gospel of the Shoe String’ in education here, but we 
shall fail not only ourselves, but the many who look to us for example 
and leadership abroad, if our response is any less emphatic than that 
of Mr Burke and Dr Gomez. 

In other pages of this issue we have tried to offer positive responses 
to the demand for economy in education, particularly as it affects 
adults. It seemed worthwhile to make some estimate of the purely 
financial aspect and in doing so to emphasize once again the part 
played by voluntary effort and personal contributions. 

In isolating and dubbing as ‘ adult education ’, only certain aspects 
of Further Education, we may seem to deny the conviction expressed 
in the Institute’s recent report that adult education is best thought of 
as ‘ describing the elements of liberality and respect for the experience 
and self-expressed needs of mature people which . . . should inform 
all aspects of Further Education ’. We have to face the fact, however, 
that public attention is prone to focus on certain details, e.g. dancing 
classes, and then to confuse them with the cost of Further Education 
as a whole. The major part of the {14,000,000 spent by LEAs under 
this heading goes, of course, on technical training for productive 
occupations, and no one is likely to suggest reductions in that. We 
claim, however, that it is not only desirable but necessary, to supple- 
ment this with the most various encouragements to understanding 
and active membership of society which we can contrive. Therein 
lies the only guarantee that the vocational skills which training 
ensures, will be freely used for the common good. Instruction in 
the use of coal cutting machinery by itself does not eradicate the 
long bitterness of depression years or remedy the cultural isolation 
ot the mining village and the conservatism that goes with both. A 
course in commercial subjects does not by itself predispose to an 
understanding of the complex social accounting of colonial develop- 
ment. The more these processes of instruction and social understand- 
ing can be fused in a single educational experience, the better, but 
this means improved buildings, more teachers and longer training! 

In the meantime, ‘adult education’ has to play its customary 
remedial role. In such settings as they can find, or create, those who 
believe in it will continue to establish small group situations which 
give fuller meaning to individual lives and some taste of democratic 
responsibility : the very facts of the economic and international situa- 
tions will send troubled minds in search of enlightenment : rising 
prices and rationing difficulties will again stimulate the demand for 
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instruction in utility and household crafts as they did during the war. 
Adult education is as inescapable a necessity of our developed indus- 
trial society as it is when men are fighting the first grim battles with 
illiterate poverty. 


* * * * * 


We are not, of course, excused by this conviction from the need to 
examine the cost and quality of our organized provision. The growth 
of adult classes has been large and rapid in recent years and the time 
is ripe for a careful survey of the results achieved. Some of the 
features of this growth are revealed in the Institute’s new publication, 
Soctal Aspects of Further Education—A Survey of Local Education 
Authority Action, and the comment there made about the effect of 
increased fees following Circulars 209 and 210, is equally relevant to 
Circular 242. ‘If there is to be a closer scrutiny of purposes and 
standards and students are to ask themselves again whether atten- 
dance at classes is financially worthwhile, (the) check in the increase 
of numbers is not necessarily a bad thing.’ 

Economies we should deplore far more than the raising of certain 
fees, would be reduction of grant aid which so greatly helps to attract 
and stabilize voluntary effort, or the failure to maintain such experi- 
mental plots as the special centres, resident and non-resident, which 
have struggled painfully into existence since the war. Such centres 
provide situations for the practice of a minor but important adminis- 
trative economy—that of trusting the man on the spot within the 
limits of a definite budget. It is a comment on the exiguous full-time 
staffing of adult education that such situations are relatively rare. 


* * * * * 


We should also regret very strongly, economies which made the 
development of training courses and conferences for part-time 
teachers in the service of Local Education Authorities less likely. 
Here, more than anywhere else, is the clue to getting full value for 
money spent. It was heartening, for instance, to attend the week-end 
*Course/Conference ’ organized in January by the Middlesex Educa- 
tion Committee for Responsible Teachers in Evening Institutes and 
Technical Colleges, and to find, widely spread, the same sense of a 
new situation which has marked similar meetings in Nottingham- 
shire, Kent and Swansea in recent months. Responsible teachers who, 
in their local and personal situations, meet the rising tide of adult 
enrolments, are vastly encouraged to find that this is a common 
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phenomenon ; that their tentative ideas on how to turn the situation 
to better account are welcome material for discussion, and that some- 
one else may already be a step ahead 

The Middlesex meeting unquestionably gained from its residential 
setting at Battle of Britain House—and perceptive local leadership 
made the most of it. The programme, which looked crowded, pro- 
duced in fact a sense of achievement in the participants who parted 
in a mood of mutual congratulation, having listened to two main 
talks followed by general discussion, spent Sunday morning sharing 
in a five-person symposium and the early afternoon in smaller dis- 
cussion meetings, with a report-back session to conclude. The music 
and films which occupied the latter part of Saturday evening proved 
to be an educational stimulant, as well as a stimulating entertainment. 

Not the least valuable feature was the presence of representatives 
from London University and from local sections of voluntary organ- 
izations—Townswomen’s Guilds, WEA and Women’s Institutes. 
This direct personal exchange of experience at field level is the basis 
of all true co-operation. 

If we speak of this conference with special appreciation it may be 
partly due to the opportunity given to the Institute to make a modest 
contribution to its success. Dr Strong, a member of the Institute’s 
Executive, was one of the principal speakers and the Secretary was 
Chairman of the Sunday morning symposium. 

Publications were on display and a select book list was prepared for 
distribution to members of the conference. This list (stencilled on 
five sides of quarto paper, with blank front page for local use) is 
available from 35 Queen Anne Street for the cost of paper and 
postage, to members of the Institute promoting similar meetings. 


IS ADULT EDUCATION A LUXURY? 


by C. R. Morris 
Vice-Chancellor, The University, Leeds, and 
Chairman of Council, The National Institute of Adult Education 


( te adult education maintain its claim to public support in 


the circumstances of to-day? Or is it a form of education which 

must be dispensed with in hard times, to be picked up again 
‘when we can afford it’? This is a question which we are bound to 
ask ourselves. Those of us who give a great deal of our time and 
energy to adult education work are no doubt confident of the answer ; 
otherwise we should live our personal lives on a different pattern. 
But it can do us nothing but good to think the matter through again, 
living as we do in a changing world. 

For one thing the whole pattern of our educational system has 
changed greatly in the last fifty years. It might be argued for instance 
that anyone to-day who has the ability and interest to give serious 
attention in his free time to the great staple subjects of English adult 
education—-English literature, history, economics, politics, philo- 
sophy, psychology—will probably have had at least a grammar 
school education, whereas years ago he might well have left school 
at twelve and a half or thirteen, having to all intents and purposes 
learned nothing at school which he could not easily have learned by 
the age of ten. Such an argument would be unsound, I think, but it 
might appear plausible ; and naturally the immense expansion and 
development of the grammar schools must have made a world of 
difference. 

Certainly we shall do well to re-think the whole matter. Are 
resources devoted to the maintenance of adult education in the next 
five years well spent or not? 

One consideration which carries more weight in my own mind as 
I grow older is that the great human subjects—English literature, 
history, philosophy, politics—mean something quite different to the 
man and to the boy, to the woman and to the girl. I would challenge 
any older man who doubts this to take one of his own schoolboy or 
undergraduate essays on Othello or on Mill’s Liberty and to com- 
pare it with what he would write or say to-day. How much of what 
he now sees as most interesting and illuminating did he miss 
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altogether in spite it may be of good teaching, two or three decades 
ago. How many clever or painstaking judgments did he make which, 
as he now considers, completely failed to take account of the real 
issue. There are, I believe, some things which a man can do better at 
the age of twenty-eight than he will ever do them again, but neither 
the study of the great dramatic poets nor the understanding of human 
nature is one of them. 

To my mind we should not deceive ourselves. If we deny our- 
selves adult education, we deny ourselves a great part of education 
absolutely. For a great part of education is possible only to the grown 
man. And having come so far, I would say more. The Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, asked recently whether in a time of crisis the 
university course could be cut from three to two years, replied that 
the third year is the most valuable part ; for the action on the mind 
of the undergraduate is cumulative, and the main purpose of the first 
two years is to build up for the third. By the same fundamental 
principle—that education is associated with growth in time and not 
merely progress in logic—I would say that the greatest value of all 
earlier education is that it builds up for the education which can 
come only in maturity. No one but a grown man or woman can see 
much of the truth about St. Paul or Socrates, or for the matter of 
that about Pericles or Hitler, though a boy or girl may learn to 
repeat the words of a historian and logic-chop them against the 
words of another historian. Not only, in fact, does adult education 
share the common defence of education generally, it itself provides 
the crowning case for the rest of education. 

Here I must hasten to say that there are some things which can 
be learned thoroughly and perhaps finally before the mind comes to 
maturity. I do not know when one comes to the height of one’s 
powers in mental arithmetic, but as a schoolmaster I have seen boys 
of eleven and twelve with whom—though I quite fancy myself in 
this line—I should not much like to compete on level terms. In 
general mathematic skills may be acquired with mastery at quite a 
youthful age ; I have heard it said more than once in learned company 
that the peak of mathematical power may be passed by the age of 
thirty, or not much later. The same seems to apply to a number of 
other studies, which are often called technical ; these include the 
sciences, and also logic in the narrow sense. The acquiring of these 
young man’s skills may have great educational value, in the sense 
that they may powerfully lead a man towards maturity of judgment, 
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as well as giving him manipulative versatility and resourcefulness 
and a wide store of informative learning ; but towards wisdom and 
judgment in human matters, even if they were the best of possible 
mentors which they are not, they could take him only as far along 
the road as his experience could illumine. 

It might be thought that the education which can only be acquired 
after full maturity would be self-education, pursued by oneself in 
isolation and without benefit of formal classes. If one has the intellec- 
tual interests, and enough character and strength of purpose to follow 
them up after a normal day’s work, it might seem perhaps to be 
enough that one should read and think for oneself in isolation in 
the home, especially with the help of the Third Programme. But 
experience has shown that while great learning may be acquired in 
solitude in the study or the library, perceptiveness is enhanced and 
good judgment is formed and nourished by discussion with others 
of like mind and purpose. In the adult class as it is known to-day, just 
as in other kinds of education, the individual can learn nothing, and 
can enjoy very little, unless he reads and thinks for himself ; often 
enough he must find himself in need of hard reading and very hard 
thinking. But it is clear enough that class work and discussion, 
together with the guidance of a good teacher, can make possible a 
quality of understanding and enjoyment which would otherwise be 
quite beyond reach. 

Understanding, you say, and enjoyment? Are not these luxuries, 
which, if they cost money, must have to be done without in hard 
times, to be looked forward to in evenings of greater prosperity? And 
in any case understanding of what? Of the profundities of literature, 
philosophy and politics, such as can only be plumbed, at the cost of 
much energy, by the fully mature man? Is it really necessary, in hard 
times when there are other things to be done and to be paid for, that 
so many people should stray in the garden of this knowledge? Would 
it not be sufficient if, in times of stress, such education were made 
available to the necessary teachers and pastors, and perhaps to some 
politicians and administrators? We can see that it may be necessary, 
for very good reasons, for a small number of such persons to study 
such things in the first place, and even to keep their minds flexible 
and open on the great human questions for the whole of their lives. 
But is it really necessary for some two hundred thousand men and 
women, at some expense to the community, to indulge themselves 
in this way? 
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To me, as I have said, this is the same question as to ask of any 
kind of education whether in times of stringency it is really necessary. 
The answer desired is no doubt an answer in terms of utility, of a 
return rendered to the community for the expense incurred. It is 
possible, I think, to give such an answer, but it is not easy. The 
technical skills, and nimbleness of mind in the technical subjects, 
are easy to defend in this way. So great may be the returns for the 
conduct of war or of peaceful production of saleable goods, that it 
may be well worth while, in the strictest and most material sense, 
to pay for the training of a man of some gifts in these matters on the 
off-chance that he will use his skills to do something remarkable, and 
of high economic or martial value. But if we are thinking of educa- 
tion, these results of skill or of mental versatility are no more than 
by-products, mere added advantages, of the man’s training. This 
training, in addition to making him skilful at performing certain 
movements of mind or body, has also changed and developed the 
quality of his perceptiveness, his imagination and his judgments— 
not to mention the quality of his character and his enjoyments. It is 
this change and growth which is called education. It is brought about 
by application in the right way to any intellectual discipline, scientific 
or humanistic ; the aim may be more evident in the teaching of the 
arts than of the sciences, though it is not necessarily achieved with 
any greater success. The properly educational aim is present in both 
cases ; and it is in this sense of education that we speak of adult 
education. You can ‘justify’ much education as necessary because 
of the economic value of the technical skills acquired, though these 
may be got, and not infrequently are got, with little or no true 
education at all. But for the most part you can only ‘justify’ adult 
education by showing the value of the education itself. 

To do this is, as I have said, not impossible, but it is difficult. It 
may be that such justification will not be asked for. Where the educa- 
tion of our children and young people is concerned—even in the 
fullest and finest sense of the term—it may be that we shall not ask 
for a justification. And it may be that we have only to show that the 
education in adult classes really is education, and that the education 
which can be acquired only in maturity is the crowning phase of 
true education, to raise those classes above the need for such justifica- 
tion. We do not ask ourselves whether in hard times for the nation it 
is still necessary to save life ; and perhaps we do not ask whether it 
is still necessary to save education. 
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But this much should be said. Aristotle reminded us that civic 
society came into existence for the sake of life, but continues in 
existence for the sake of the good life. To-day the life which civic 
society sustains in Britain is a good life. It could be better, and there 
is much striving to make it better. But it is a good life. Can it be 
cherished if the self-education of grown men and women falters or 
fails? It is a commonplace that with our institutions the maintenance 
of the life of the community demands that the power of wise judg- 
ment in human affairs should be very widely spread. Our rich social 
and political life is built up of a wide number of corporations and 
societies, in each of which wisdom needs to be found. In no country 
in the world does good judgment in the whole depend so vitally upon 
wisdom in so varied a number of parts ; in no time in the past has 
this been so true as now in the middle of the twentieth century. And 
it is with the human subjects that our adult education is primarily 
concerned. 

It is true that we fall behind the greatness of our time in other 
aspects of education. In an age which owes, and is going to continue 
to owe, so much to science, the spread of the understanding of 
science is in our country far too narrow. It may have seemed at one 
time that we might reap the harvest of science through the activities 
of a few great men alone ; and great men of science have always, 
mainly perhaps by grace of providence, appeared in our midst. But 
we should know by now, what some other peoples learned long ago, 
that the benefits of science cannot pass all the way down the line 
unless the knowledge of science also extends all the way down the 
line. To think otherwise is to court illusion. 

But such widespread knowledge of science is not enough. We must 
cultivate science in our day for the very sake of life ; but if we wish 
to sustain the good life we must cultivate wisdom in human matters. 
And we must cultivate it with the same width of spread. We have 
the reputation in the world of being a people of good judgment 
politically ; and we have reaped great advantages from such good 
judgment. We have also gained a high reputation for our adult 
education. There could well be a connection between these two 
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SELF-HELP AND PUBLIC SUPPORT—THE 
EXAMPLE OF THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 


by Esther Neville-Smith 
Member of the Executive Committee of the National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes 


future in the field of adult education were embodied in the Act 

of 1944, it is interesting to observe the position of the voluntary 
organizations, included as they now are in the framework of national 
education. Among these are the Women’s Institutes, to be found in 
nearly 8,000 villages and hamlets of England, Wales, Guernsey, 
Jersey and the Isle of Man, and comprising a membership of some 
450,000 country women and girls. 

The most outstanding feature of their development in the post- 
war years is the establishment in 1948 of the Women’s Institutes’ 
own centre for short-course residential education, Denman College, 
which was brought into being, on the united vote of the WIs, by 
contributions and personal work from a large majority of the Insti- 
tutes themselves, aided by a generous grant from the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. Forty-five students can be accommodated, and the 
courses last from Monday to Friday—a length of time manageable 
for the busy country woman ; some longer experimental couzses in 
holiday time have also been well supported. Two kinds of courses 
are offered: the ‘A’ type is open to all WI members and covers a 
wide range of subjects. Courses held in 1951 included The Seventeenth 
Century, Italy, Approach to History through a Village and its People, 
Natural History, Plays and the Theatre, Films, Home Decoration, 
Dressmaking, and Gardening all the year round. The ‘B’ type is 
designed for members who will pass on to the Institutes what they 
have learned, and last year included schools on Pig-keeping and 
Bacon-curing, Advanced Gardening, Drama and General WI 
organization. 

The rising cost of living and the restrictions on building, which 
have prevented the expansion of accommodation to an economic 
number, have frustrated the attempt to make income balance expen- 
diture while at the same time keeping charges within the range of 
the WI member, whether or not she is helped by a bursary from her 
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Institute. A grant from the Ministry of Education for the general 
educational work of the movement has enabled the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes to go forward effectively with this new 
venture. By the end of 1951 over 5,000 women and girls from 2,455 
Women’s Institutes had attended courses, and the distant counties 
top the list in the numbers of students they have sent. To Denman 
College come hard-working women absorbed in the arduous life of 
rural cottage and farm, house and shop—women who, until their 
experience here, would not even have considered taking part in any 
form of residential adult education, but who press for admission to 
a college course because in it they recognize a natural extension of 
the way of learning that is already familiar to them in their WI. 

It is, in fact, the Institute monthly meeting that is the foundation 
of the whole of the movement’s educational work. Every WI plans 
its own programme of monthly meetings for the year, trying to keep 
a balance between the numerous interests of its members. Four 
successive meetings may provide them with a lecture on Parliament, 
an exhibition and introductory explanation of rug-making, a talk 
with epidiascope illustrations on Looking at Pictures, a demonstra- 
tion of bacon-curing ; and a fifth month may have a debate on juvenile 
delinquency or equal pay for equal work. In addition, members can 
arrange to do more intensive work; for example, in classes on 
handicrafts, food production or cookery, in choral or dramatic groups, 
or in lecture courses on literature, local government or world affairs. 
Increasing interest has been shown recently in local history and, 
although a systematic approach is as yet the exception, much useful 
material is being gathered and a new awareness is stimulated. Every 
year a number of public questions is studied in preparation for the 
General Meeting of the NFWI, held annually in the Albert Hall, 
where resolutions on subjects of rural and national importance (except 
those of a party-political or sectarian character) are discussed ; and 
there is a steady demand for information on such matters as the care 
of the deprived child, the facilities for training mothers convicted of 
neglect, progress of rural electrification, water supplies and sewerage 
and other village amenities. 

Whereas in the early years of the WIs, members were satisfied 
with an exchange of their own knowledge and information, now 
more expert instruction is demanded, which cannot necessarily be 
provided from within the membership of the local Institute or the 
County Federation. For the agricultural and horticultural education 
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so essential for country women, over thirty LEAs have made avail- 
able to WIs the services of Rural Domestic Economy instructresses, 
who are extensively used and deeply appreciated. In about nineteen 
counties Farm Institutes are giving useful facilities. Classes in dress- 
making and other home crafts are in great demand. The education 
in all these subjects provided by the Local Authorities enables the 
more advanced students to take the proficiency tests set by the 
NFWI, which qualify them as demonstrators and teachers and so 
increase the facilities available in the county. 

In some counties the services of music and drama Organizers, 
financed partly by the LEA, partly by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, are open to WIs ; in some also short courses on cultural and 
civic subjects are available. 

Where LEAs have been able thus to put into practice this kind 
of co-operation between statutory and voluntary, the educational 
facilities provided have been fully used by the Women’s Institutes. 
A recent survey in about half the County Federations of classes held 
in the WIs shows that out of 2,206 classes, 1,757 were supplied 
by LEAs, though the number varies as between the counties: in 
Durham the LEA provided 380 courses out of 383, in Yorkshire 
210 cut of 248, in Lindsey (Lincs) 105 out of 105 ; but in Cheshire 
only 12 out of go, in Glamorgan 2 out of 5 and in Hampshire none 
out of 18 classes held. 

In some counties the LEAs have given financial help to the WI 
County Federation Committees towards administrative expenses. 
These are outstandingly low : a modest office and committee room, 
one full-time County Secretary and a little clerical assistance is the 
normal set-up. But most of the County Federations have only two 
main sources of income, from membership and from special money- 
raising efforts at a few years’ interval, which make a further financial 
demand on members and also consume time and strength which 
would be better spent on educational work. The grants provided by 
LEAs, though very moderate, have released the energies of County 
Federation members for the real purposes of Women’s Institute 
activities. In 1949 a grant of £1,200 was made to Gloucestershire 
Federation of WIs; another seventeen Federations at least received 
£100 or more ; other LEAs grant conditional financial help. 

This pattern of relationship between the Women’s Institutes’ 
voluntary organization and the LEA, with support through services 
or grants, is a particularly happy example of the fulfilment of the 
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Act of 1944. The ‘ persons over compulsory school age’ are demon- 
strably ‘ able and willing to profit’, and in promoting teaching, both 
practical and cultural, through the WIs the Authority is using an 
instrument of education which has been shaped and proved by 
thirty-seven years of experience to be acceptable to a section of the 
community, the country woman, which is not easily reached by other 
educational agencies and which has a formative influence hard to 
over-estimate on the whole rural body. Further, the character of 
education in the Women’s Institutes is one of continual advance 
and conscious direction. Only a short-sighted view would condemn 
its non-academic approach and slowness in achieving methods of 
sustained study and ignore the cumulative effect of the monthly 
meeting with its recurrent opportunity for gaining new skill or 
knowledge, the regular avenues of continuing—talk leading to class ; 
resolution followed by action—and the ever-pressing demand for a 
higher standard of practical and cultural teaching. It is education, 
too, with a conscious purpose, the betterment of rural life, to be 
carried out through progress in technical proficiency, in rural domestic 
economy, through local and national action, resting on a keen sense 
of social responsibility, and through the personal development of 
the country woman. 

Last, when we turn, as we must, to financial considerations, we 
see the Women’s Institutes offering not only a well-tested adminis- 
trative structure, but also an abundance of energetic and devoted 
voluntary service through which an Authority can most effectively 
and economically carry out a large part of its duty of adult education. 
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THEL.E.A. AND RECREATIONAL EDUCATION 
—EXPERIMENT AND ACHIEVEMENT 


by I. C. Williams 


Administrative Assistant and Inspector of Schools, Salford 


the educational world in general and to cast a shadow in particular 
over the ill-fated word ‘ recreational’. For all such classes, it is 
suggested, should be self-supporting financially. There is now a 
noticeable tendency on the part of Further Educationists to eschew 
the opprobrious term (except when applied to Ballroom and Ballet 
Dancing, the only classes specifically branded) in favour of the less 
dangerous term ‘ non-vocational ’! Readers of this august Quarterly 
will not expect a treatise on Dancing—particularly from one whose 
only use for this ‘ leisure-time occupation’ is as ground-bait for the 
more worth-while facilities of the Evening Institute. There is, how- 
ever, no clear line of demarcation—nor indeed is any envisaged in 
the Education Act, 1944—between what is recreational and what is 
educational, and I propose to retain the term ‘ recreational facilities’ 
to embrace the many and varied aspects of ‘ non-vocational educa- 
tion ’ promoted by LEAs under Sections 41 and 53 of the Act. 
Further education is clearly marked out in the Circular for the 
guillotine and since vocational education, clearly related to the 
efficiency and productiveness of the economic life of the country, is 
inviolate, those concerned with non-vocational or recreative education 
have cause for apprehension. It may therefore be worthwhile to 
review progress in this field before hasty and irretrievable decisions 
are taken as to whether the service could survive a substantial loss of 
financial support, or whether, on its present achievements and future 
promise, it even merits survival. 


T HIS title was agreed upon before Circular 242 appeared to darken 


THE GENERAL PICTURE 


The 1944 Act called upon Local Education Authorities to provide 
‘varied opportunities for young and old to extend their knowledge, 
to increase their skills, and to develop their interests. . . .” Before 
the passing of the Act a start had been made on these lines by many 
LEAs. Other recognized providing bodies—the Extra-Mural Depart- 
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ments of the Universities, the WEA, the Educational Centres 
Association, the YMCA and a few Residential Colleges—had long 
been in the field. Voluntary organizations, such as the Women’s 
Institutes, Townswomen’s Guilds and the Rural Community Coun- 
cils, were successfully providing facilities for informal education for 
their members. Community Associations had sprung up in various 
parts of the country, some owing much to the Ministry or a LEA, 
others dependent entirely on voluntary effort. None of these organiza- 
tions, however, was in a position to provide a comprehensive service 
of adult education ranging from courses of University standing to 
facilities for the humbler but no less real needs of the community for 
informal education against a social background, and participation 
in and enjoyment of the creative arts. The Providing Bodies suffered 
from either territorial or functional disadvantages, and it was beyond 
the means of the Voluntary Organizations to expand the scope of 
their service on the scale envisaged in the Act. Responsibility was 
therefore placed on the LEAs to provide facilities for ‘ leisure-time 
occupation, in such organized cultural training and recreative 
activities as are suited to their requirements, for any persons over 
compulsory school age. . . .’ It was not, however, intended that 
LEAs should replace the organizations already in the field. The 
Ministry’s Pamphlet No. 8 said: ‘The immediate task of the authority 
in regard to further education is to assume leadership in the co-opera- 
tive enterprise of community education.’ LEAs, under Section 53 
of the Act, should, ‘in making arrangements for the provision of 
facilities or the organization of activities under the powers conferred 
upon them . . . have regard to the expediency of co-operating with 
any voluntary societies or bodies whose objects include the provision 
of facilities or the organization of activities of a similar character.’ 
It is greatly to the credit of the majority of LEAs that they have 
recognized the merits and supported financially the endeavours of 
the Providing and Voluntary Bodies. But—and this was a more 
exacting task—they have also had to take cognizance of their limita- 
tions, and to draw up plans (in their Schemes of Further Education) 
which would maintain the work already rooted in tradition, and at 
the same time fill the many gaps. 

The full realization of those plans must await the building of 
District Colleges and Community and Arts Centres. A valuable stop- 
gap service has nevertheless been improvised, often by a relatively 
small number of individuals—Directors of Education and their 
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Assistants, Principals and Wardens of Evening Institutes and Centres, 
encouraged and sometimes guided by over-worked HM Inspectors 
for Other Further Education. The full story will doubtless be told 
elsewhere—the adaptation of mansions and chapels courageously 
bought at a time when only limited funds were available to meet 
almost unlimited demands in all branches of the educational service ; 
the ingenuity shown by Principals in converting the appointments 
and the atmosphere of day schools to those suitable for adults ; 
the devices and stratagems adopted to lure ‘educationally under- 
privileged ’ adults into contact with educative influences. Our concern 
at the moment must be to ensure that the results already achieved 
in the creation of community education shall not be nullified by the 
economies in store, leaving the whole job to be begun afresh a decade 
hence. 


DEVELOPMENT IN SALFORD SINCE 1945 


There can never be a standard pattern of development in adult 
education: needs vary even from district to district in the area of 
one Authority, so much are they affected and moulded by local 
circumstances and characteristics. In Salford, educational facilities 
have to compete with a wide range of popular and cultural entertain- 
ment, provided commercially both locally and in the neighbouring 
City of Manchester. There can be few, if any, Authorities less well 
provided with buildings suitable for adult education. Nevertheless, it 
has been possible to attract to the Institutes and Centres a steadily 
increasing number of adults to pursue recreational activities. A four- 
fold increase in enrolments has been effected since 1945—an increase 
which has been neither fortuitous nor spontaneous. An analysis was 
first made of the needs in the City by interviews, meetings and 
questionnaires : the provision of distinctive types of facilities to meet 
distinctive needs, and the preparation of appropriate advertising 
material followed. School-leavers, and adults who have long since 
lost, or who have never acquired the habit of study, but who can be 
persuaded to learn skills in domestic crafts, or to cultivate one of 
the creative arts, or belatedly to rectify inadequacies in their basic 
education, were considered to be broadly the people whose conversion 
to further education was in the balance ; people whose regard for 
education is perhaps vitiated by unpleasant memories of compulsory 
day-school, and whose interests are easily diverted to facile entertain- 
ment devoid of lasting value. The brochures addressed to these 
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potential students, Youth’s Opportunity and Leisure, made less 
institutional in appearance and in content, became informal bulletins 
of further education. What in short was aimed at was a deliberate 
popularization, without vulgarization, of the Further Education 
Service for the benefit of large sections of the community hitherto 
outside the educational orbit altogether. 

New Institutes and Centres were opened to ensure easy access from 
all parts of the City : Institutes formerly catering both for adolescents 
who were preparing for vocational examinations and for adults seek- 
ing leisure-time facilities, were split to allow a greater specialization 
for these two types of students, very different in age, outlook and 
purpose. Refreshments, and stacking chairs in place of pupils’ desks, 
were provided, and a friendly atmosphere cultivated. In the absence 
of rules (other than those necessary for compliance with the Ministry’s 
regulations), institutional discipline gave way to a purposeful order, 
based on common interest and friendliness. The range of subjects 
offered in the prospectus was doubled and later trebled to cater for 
students of all tastes, irrespective of social and educational back- 
ground—the margins were pushed out on all fronts, including at 
the academic level university courses (offered in co-operation with 
the Extra-Mural Department of the University), and at the social and 
recreational level, single talks simply presented on matters of topical 
interest, and ballroom dancing and contract bridge (the former avail- 
able to members of other classes only, and the latter self-supporting 
financially). The increases in enrolments which followed made 
possible a further extension in the range of subjects offered, and a 
division of students into specialist groups. This was an inflationary 
spiral of a most gratifying nature. Classes were duplicated and 
triplicated instead of being increased in size, and further measures to 
prevent a dilution in the quality of the teaching included the organiz- 
ing of courses for part-time instructors who, while being qualified in 
the subjects they taught, had not been trained as teachers. 

This is a general picture of fervent experiment and gratifying 
achievement most features of which are common throughout the 
country. Many Authorities have done very much better in some 
aspects of the work (and perhaps less well in others). Success depends 
so much on various factors: the extent of competition from com- 
mercially organized entertainment, the availability of suitable 
premises and, perhaps most important of all, the strength of local 
tradition and leadership, be it in the Education Committee and their 
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Officers, among Principals and Teachers or in the many and varied 
voluntary organizations engaged in the field of adult informal 
education and cultural activities. 


DRAMA AND THE CREATIVE ARTS 


The LEA has, in my view, a special responsibility for providing 
opportunities of participating in and appreciating the creative arts 
by people of post-school age because the capacity for full enjoyment 
in this field cannot be completely developed in the schools. The 
subtler and finer aspects of music, painting and literature are beyond 
the reach of the immature adolescent. A 13-14 year old child is led 
readily to appreciate those features of the arts which stand out in 
bright relief, but not those which meke their impact on the sensi- 
bilities through the contrast of light and shade—vivid colours on the 
canvas, action on the stage, melody and rhythm in music—but not 
the tragic poignancy of Othello, nor the harmonic beauty of the slow 
movement of a symphony. In no sphere is education more a ‘ con- 
tinuing process’ than in the creative arts. Art galleries standing as 
white elephants ; symphony orchestras unable to pay their way ; the 
predominance of box-office plays over the classics ; and of frivolous 
over first-rate films ; the rubbish offered in the name of entertain- 
ment in variety programmes—all these bear witness to a deficiency 
of taste for the best because it has never been cultivated. And this is 
surely because opportunities have been denied to the adolescent and 
the adult to build on the foundations laid, however inadequately, in 
the day-schools. 

In Salford this is the field in which the biggest experiment in 
recreational education has been undertaken, and in which the greatest 
achievement has been accomplished. The development since 1945 
in amateur drama in particular has been spectacular, and I propose 
to describe it in some detail not only because it is germane to the 
general argument of this article in that it illustrates the way in which 
the LEA can ‘assume leadership in the co-operative enterprise of 
community education’, but because what follows can serve as a 
supplement to the excellent article, ‘Amateur Drama and the 
Community ’, which appeared in the last edition of this Quarterly. 
Professor James stated that ‘ drama, like all other forms of art, both 
delights and teaches ; . . . Therefore the amateur movement inevit- 
ably takes its place as a powerful agency for communal benefit.’ 
‘... There is not only the play as it is presented by amateurs, with 
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its participating audiences ; the attempt at creation itself ; there is 
also the experience of the amateurs as a group, co-operating in some- 
thing worthwhile; and, . . . I know how admirable a spirit of 
friendliness, friendship and unselfishness informs many of them. 
This is something of incalculable value in the life of any community.’ 
Professor James dealt in the main with the relationships between 
the university, amateur drama and the community. ‘ The univer- 
sities,’ he said, ‘may come to provide for the community men and 
women specially trained to give leadership in, and guide study of 
the drama and theatre.’ The LEAs, in their turn can, within their 
powers under the Act, with their greater knowledge of local needs 
and their ability to provide amateur groups with facilities for play 
reading and performance, ensure that such trained men and women 
can serve the community to best advantage. 

The popularity of play study and performance in the schools of 
Salford comes within the scope of this article only in so far as it 
continually feeds, to youth and adult groups, persons who are inter- 
ested in drama and alive to its entertainment and educational value, 
so providing a securely rooted tradition for the amateur movement 
in the City. In all the civic and many of the voluntary youth centres, 
drama flourishes. An annual One-Act Play Festival, begun in 1943, 
continues to prosper. A similar Festival, begun in 1948 for adult 
groups, has become firmly established in the cultural life of the City. 
The initiative in these developments has, from the beginning, been 
with the Edrcation Committee, who have 


(a) sponsored the formation of voluntary committees to organize 
the Festival ; 

(b) made available free of charge, hall, stage and lighting equip- 
ment ; 

(c) supplied organizers and secretarial facilities ; 

(d) organized courses for amateur actors and producers ; 

(e) organized an annual play-writing competition (which attracts 
entrants from all over the country) ; 

(£) offered classes in dramatic art in the adult centres ; 

(g) grant-aided amateur dramatic societies, and made available to 
them, at nominal charges, facilities for rehearsal and per- 
formance. 


The successful partnership thus built up between the Education 
Committee and the voluntary Dramatic Societies in the City made 
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possible last year a Festival of Britain performance of Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt. The cast was selected from at least twenty dramatic, musical 
and dancing societies in the City, and the staging and in the designing 
and making of costumes and scenery, willing helpers were drawn 
from even farther afield. That the project was successful both 
aesthetically and financially was due to the friendly teamwork to 
which Professor James refers, which in turn was made possible by 
the support, moral and material, given by the Education Committee. 

In Art and Music, achievements have as yet been on a more 
moderate scale. The initial response to the facilities offered was 
disappointing. But success breeds success, and as the benefits of 
co-operation between the Authority and the Voluntary Groups have 
become visible in the field of drama, so has the response in the other 
creative arts become more encouraging. Evening Centres offer oppor- 
tunities for the study and practice of Art, Poetry and Music, and 
if the Education Committee’s power to prime the pump is not 
diminished by economy, it cannot be doubted that success will attend 
their endeavours to strengthen and revivify the cultural life of the 
City, and multiply the opportunities for a richer and more purposeful 
use of the leisure of its citizens. 


THE EVENING INSTITUTES 


Classes in Evening Institutes immediately after the war were attended 
in the main by women motivated by a desire not so much to ‘improve 
themselves’ as to acquire skills in ‘ utilitarian’ crafts which would 
enable them to equip their homes and their wardrobes with articles 
which were in short supply, or beyond their means. As a measure of 
the success of the endeavours to popularize recreational education of 
a more ambitious nature, a table is given below showing the enrol- 
ments during the first two weeks of the session of men and women 
in subjects and subject-groups. 


It will be noticed that 


(a) while the women still out-number the men by almost two 
to one, the introduction of domestic and utilitarian crafts 
for men—Boot and Shoe Repairs, Radio and Electricity, 
Wood Polishing and Woodwork—has brought the men 


very much more into the picture ; 


(b) the balance in another important direction has also been 
redressed to a significant degree, namely in the provision and 
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TABLE 


Adult enrolments, men and women, 


RECREATIONAL 


(i) UTILITARIAN CRAFTS 


(ii) OTHER RECREATIONAL 


(iii) CULTURAL AND 


Subjects Men | Women 


Subjects 


| Men | Women 


Subjects 


Basketry 

Boot and Shoe Repg. 
Cookery (I) 
Cookery (II) 

Crafts (General) 
Dressmaking (I) 
Dressmaking (II) 
Embroidery (1) 
Embroidery (II) 
Gardening 
Handyman 
Leatherwork 
Lingerie (I) 
Lingerie (II) 
Metalwork 
Millinery 

Owner Driver (I) 
Owner Driver (II) 
Radio Elect. (I) 
Radio Elect. (II) 
Tailoring 
Upholstery 

Wood Polishing 
Woodwork (I) 163 
Woodwork (II) | 54 


Beauty Culture 
Dancing 
Outdoor Group 
Ju Jitsu 

Keep Fit 


Art 

Dramatic Art 
English Literature 
English Language 
Music Appreciation 
Music—Choral 
Music—Strings 
Music and Piano 
Photography (1) 
Photography (II) 
Photography (III) 
Speech—Art of 


$70 | 1,206 


1,776 (59%) 


Total enrolments® at utilitarian crafts and recreational classes—z,120—709 


(* At the end of the second 


| 
60 — 53 
— 69 157 
152 4 8 
137 38 = 
75 15 
312 
Ilo 
113 
45 
25 
16 
2! 
I 
47 
3 
3 
31 
15 
4 
29 
1 
Totals | 233 
344 (11%) 
2,120 
if 
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Taste I 


and women, in subjects, and subject-groups 


EDUCATIONAL 
CULTURAL AND RECREATIVE ARTS (iv) MODERN LANGUAGES (v) OTHERS 
Subjects Men Women Subjects | Men | Women Subjects Men |V 
zo | 22 Eng. for Foreigners 10 14 Discussion Group 6 | 
atic Art 44 53 Esperanto 6 4 English (Basic) 37 
ish Literature 14 | 25 French (I) | 45 63 Everyday Maths. 19 | 
ish Language 7 10 French (IJ) 16 32 Logic 4 | 
c Appreciation 11 22 French Conversation | 6 10 Shorthand 6 | 
ic—Choral II 11 German (I) 5 12 Typewriting 6 
c—Strings 2 _ German (II) 20 23 
c and Piano 4 12 German Conversation 5 10 
ography (I) 10 I Hebrew II 13 
ography (II) 11 I Irish (I) 12 7 
ography (III) 9 2 Irish (II) 6 7 
ch—Art of 13 36 Italian 10 II 
Spanish 10 10 
Welsh (1) 6 13 
Welsh (II) 4 7 
156 195 162 236 w | 
351 (129 398 (13%) 164 (55 
913 
classes—2,120—70%,. Total enrolments® at educational classes, etc.—913—30%. 


end of the secon week of the Session.) 


= 


en | Women 


164 (5%) 


6 | 16 
7 5 
9 | 4 
6 17 
6 39 
8 | 86 
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acceptance of facilities for non-utilitarian, cultural and (in 
the narrower sense) more educational subjects. The follow- 
ing analysis of the percentage enrolments of the current 
session compared with those of the 1948/9 and 1946/7 
sessions clearly shows the trend. 


Taste II 


| 
1950-51 


Crarrs AND RECREATIONAL 


(i) Utilitarian 59 
(ii) Others (Physical ‘Recreation, 


EpucaTIonaL SusjEcts 
(iii) Cultural, and Creative Arts 
(iv) Modern 
(v) Others .. 


The trends revealed by this rough analysis are encouraging. Mem- 
bers of the Centres are becoming more willing to take up cultural 
and educational subjects as ends in themselves—to acquire skills, 
to become better informed—and not merely as a means to utilitarian 
ends (30 per cent of total enrolments compared with 12 per cent in 
1946/7). And the picture appears in even rosier colours when one 
bears in mind that no account is taken in these statistics of the 
hundreds of adults who (a) attend WEA and University Extension 
Courses of ‘liberal’ studies, and (b) belong to voluntary organiza- 
tions promoting cultural and other educational pursuits. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 

The quickening of the cultural and artistic life of the City, brought 
about by the direct action of the Education Committee either by 
facilitating the formation of autonomous groups in or connected 
with the Evening Institutes (see (iii) Table II) or by aiding in cash 
or kind voluntary organizations, has been described at length above. 
Another outstanding feature of Table II (iv) is the increase in the 
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number of adults studying foreign languages for recreational 
purposes, namely 398. (Adults studying languages for examination 
purposes, numbering some 125, are excluded.) Success in this field is 
due to three experiments : 

(i) Languages have been offered—for first and second-year 
students at least—at all the Centres, and not only in the Senior 
Evening School of Commerce. 

(ii) Students taking languages for examinations have been segre- 
gated as a matter of principle from those taking them for recreational 
purposes. The greatest deterrent to the latter can be the concentration 
on grammatical minutiae, unfortunately so necessary a part of the 
stock-in-trade of the language teacher who is preparing students for 
written examinations. This segregation has allowed the teachers, 
who have been carefully selected not on the strength of university 
degrees but rather on their ability to speak their language fluently, 
and to maintain the interest of students who are not necessarily 
intellectually clever, to teach the spoken rather than the written 
language, and thus meet the real needs of the average adult student. 

(iii) Holidays overseas have been organized on a big scale for the 
members of the Centres by the Further Education Department at 
the Salford end and through the International Summer Schools 
Society in London. During the last two years well over 200 
members have, together with their instructors who have acted as 
leaders, visited France, Hol'and, Norway, Italy and Switzerland. 
This project, like that described in the section devoted to drama 
above, represents a synthesis of recreational and educational pursuits, 
the former serving as a powerful stimulus and incentive to the latter. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


An interesting experiment, the value of which is out of proportion 
to the number of adults concerned, is that of providing basic educa- 
tion in English and Arithmetic for illiterate adults. The Army 
Educational Service have given perturbing figures of the illiterates 
among national service youths—figures which can be confirmed 
from evidence available to LEAs and Employment Bureaux. If only 
fifty of the illiterate adults in the City are enabled each year to rectify, 
through part-time evening studies, the deficiencies of their earlier 
schooling, an important service is being done by the Further Educa- 
tion Committee not only for these unfortunate people themselves, 
but also for the community in general. 
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Courses in the social, political and economic sciences are not, 
generally speaking, offered by the LEA, who have been more than 
content to leave these subjects to the Providing Bodies. The Extra- 
Mural Department of the University, and the WEA, who, by tradi- 
tion and experience are the best qualified in this field, receive full 
support from the LEA—free accommodation in Evening Centres, 
free advertisement and substantial contributions towards their costs. 
The teaching in these subjects must be of the highest order, and is 
more likely to be available to organizations empowered to pay their 
lecturers twice or three times the fees paid to instructors under LEA 
rates approved by the Ministry. 

This does not, however, absolve the LEA from all responsibility 
in the provision of facilities for ‘education for democracy’, since 
it is only a small minority of the enfranchised community who are 
prepared to pursue formal courses offered by the University and the 
WEA. It is clear too from the statistics given in the article on 
‘University Extension Work since 1945’ in the last issue of this 
Quarterly that the number of students pursuing full tutorial courses 
is not increasing proportionately to the numbers enrolling in shorter 
courses. Even single lectures are becoming more popular and if 
there is educational value in these single talks, the LEA has oppor- 
tunities of bringing them to an ever-widening audience in their 
Evening Centres. In Salford a panel of lecturers has been compiled 
and is available to LEA and Voluntary Centres alike, to Clubs, 
Missions, Fellowships, Factory Canteens, wherever, in fact, men and 
women assemble in an environment of their own choosing for social 
and recreational purposes. The talks themselves are informal, sup- 
ported with visual aids and followed up with visits to factory, mine, 
docks and Council Chamber ; they are delivered in simple language, 
and are designed to stimulate questions and discussion. Principals 
and Club Secretaries are invited to select speakers as their particular 
subjects are ii the news, because talks of this kind, and to audiences 
of this kind, are more effective if they are linked to and arise from 
current events which are in the news in this country or overseas. In 
no type of education is it more desirable that progression should be 
from the known to the unknown, from the local and topical to the 
general and abstract. It is important that the titles of a talk should 
attract by indicating at once the relevance of the subject to the man in 
the street, and not repel by an appearance of academic abstraction, 
and a suggestion that it is to be ‘ uplifting ’ and ‘improving ’. There 
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is nothing in the whole range of fiction more fascinating than the 
story of man—of man and his achievements throughout the world, 
and throughout the ages ; his attempts to battle with the niggardli- 
ness of nature ; to explore the world ; to reveal and benefit from its 
secret powers ; to master the elements and harness them to his own 
purpose ; to overcome his enemies—human, animal and germ ; to 
devise and apply fair ways of governing himself and his fellows. 
Yet these different aspects are traditionally known as economics, 
science, history, archaeology, geography, political science and the like 
and, presented as such, fail to appeal to the average man or woman, 
perhaps because of uninspired teaching, or because in school days 
teaching could not be related to practical experience of life. Yet, if 
these same subjects are offered in story form, by speakers who from 
their own experience, hobbies, interests or travels can enthuse others, 
they can be made palatable for all and can lead to a desire for greater 
understanding and study of the controversial and complex issues of 
our day, some knowledge of which is a pre-requisite to the exercise 
of democratic citizenship. Adults who avoid a series of talks on any 
one subject are often persuaded to follow an apparently disconnected 
series. I say ‘apparently disconnected’, but the intelligent club 
leader can conceal that the programme of talks which he is arranging 
is in fact progressive, and does in the long run add up to a recognizable 
course in Civics. Experiments on these lines have given satisfactory 
results in Salford, and have reached the otherwise unreachable hard 
core of the community for whom formal courses would be anathema. 

As one passes from those who eagerly devour, through those who 
need but little persuasion to partake of the educational fare offered, 
and come finally to those who will not even venture to taste unless 
the educational filling is invisible, it is necessary to increase pro- 
gressively the entertainment value of whatever is offered. So we 
come to the discussion-group, the quiz, the brains-trust, the ‘ expert 
in the witness-box ’, and the like, and if the functioning of democracy 
postulates at least some knowledge of current affairs, and a willing- 
ness to listen to someone else’s point of view—the educationist 
wou.d be wrong to ignore the value of these forms of informal 
education while so large a proportion of the community avoid any- 
thing more recognizably ‘educational’. The relative functions of 
the University and the WEA were discussed in Mr H. V. Wiseman’s 
article last quarter, referred to above. Neither of these Bodies will, 
I am sure, claim this experimental field of entertainment-education 
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as its own. The LEA can help, by making available speakers, 
premises, visual aids, and so on, and in particular by organizing 
courses for part-time (and often unpaid) leaders in voluntary clubs 
and centres. 


UTILITARIAN CRAFTS AND RECREATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Space does not permit a lengthy commentary on the utilitarian and 
recreative classes listed in Table I facing page 262 and which, as can be 
seen in Table II on page 263, still predominate in Evening Institutes 
and Centres. Developments in these have in any case followed much 
the same pattern throughout the country but one important fact 
is sometimes overlooked in Further Education programmes. The 
average adult ‘student’ in the Centres is less interested in theory 
than in its practical application. Just as the learner of foreign 
languages needs to go overseas, not only as an incentive to persever- 
ance but also to apply what he has learnt in the Centre, so too does 
the Radio and Electrical student want first and foremost to make 
his wireless or television set ; the Handyman wants real walls to 
strip and re-paper, and sash-cords to repair ; the Gardener demands 
practical work—e.g. pruning, seed-box preparatica in the Centre— 
as incentives to assimilate the necessary theory. The enthusiasm 
shown by students of the Owner-Driver class (at a time when the 
prospects of a car coming their way are negligible) is due in no small 
measure to the acquisition for the Centre of a car engiric, suitably 
mutilated to expose its innards, and to permit operation: on various 
parts of its anatomy. 


THE SETTING 


The Evening Institute housed in a day-school, open from 7 to g p.m. 
on two or three days for twenty-six weeks of the year, is not fertile 
soil for the spontaneous growth of committees which will undertake 
the organization of social and recreational activities (other than the 
once-a-term social, dance and exhibition of work). The development 
of an integrated and balanced programme of educational, social and 
recreational activities in the organization of which the members 
actively participate is more typical of Community Centres. In the 
absence of these in Salford—and the prospect of them being built 
by the Authority grows increasingly distant with every national 
crisis—much has been accomplished in an old building bequeathed 
in 1919 to the Committee ‘for the benefit of the children of the 
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City’. It is quite unsuitable for pupils of school age, and despite 
the terms of the bequest it has become the only building used only 
for students of post-school age. (It could of course be contended that 
the children of 1919 are the adults of 1952!) It is here that voluntary 
organizations find hospitality, free of charge, to arrange their own 
educational and cultural programmes. Members of the Photographic, 
the Aquarist and the Model Aircraft Societies rub shoulders with 
those of Dramatic and Music Appreciation Clubs ; those of the WEA 
classes with those of the Chess and Bridge Clubs. There is no inter- 
ference by the Education Committee, who take the view that part of 
their work is being done for them. There is a healthy interchange 
between the groups, and a spirit of co-operation rarely met in other 
institutions. Without detracting from the work of the paid part-time 
instructors employed by the Committee, it can be said that some of 
the best educational work in the City is done in this Centre. If, then, 
recreational classes are to become financially self-supporting, this is 
surely one way to bring it about—if only suitable buildings can be 
made available to our voluntary groups and their self-chosen leaders. 
Adult education cannot prosper while it remains a lodger in the 
educational system. 

In this field of adult recreational education, where no lines of 
demarcation are drawn between the work of the educationist, the 
social worker and the promoter and practitioner of the creative arts, 
new vistas are opening up and opportunities for experiment abound. 
There is abroad a spirit of adventure, the capturing of which also 
demands experiment—in the seeking of a partnership between 
administrator, teacher and community, and between the various 
agencies, statutory and voluntary, whose work brings them into 
contact with the adult community. Nothing less than such a realized 
partnership will harness to the best advantage of the greatest number 
the dynamic and vital forces of voluntary endeavour which are, and 
must remain, the life-blood of adult education. 


THE ECONOMICS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


by E. M. Hutchinson 
Secretary, The National Institute of Adult Education 


Nee that newspapers are widely read, that public libraries 


are generally available, that the cinema, wireless, and 

television can offer to the discriminating public seeking 
information and tuition such excellent material available, except for 
the cinema, at home by the fireside, is it really necessary to run heavily 
subsidized classes to the extent we do through evening institutes, art 
schools, Workers’ Educational Associations, and Women’s Institute 
Agencies? 

Would it not be reasonable to make these classes approximate more 
nearly to their cost instead of often charging tos. a session, which 
covers a minimum of 12 classes and perhaps more? The cost to the 
country runs into many millions, and should we at a time like this 
spend an appreciable part of rates and taxes on people’s hobbies, 
however pleasant it may be to do so.’ 

In quoting the foregoing from a letter which appeared in The 
Times on January 22nd, I do so neither in derision nor anger, although 
I can well imagine that many hard-pressed workers in adult educa- 
tion may have reacted pretty violently when they read it. 

I am interested in it as an excellent example of the need for asking 
ourselves two questions : 


(i) What have we done to inform ourselves of the true cost of 
our work, so that we have a ready answer to the even less 
well-informed critic? 

(ii) In what degree have we attempted to acquaint the rate and 
tax paying public with the manifold realities of adult edu- 
cation? 


We are now clearly in a situation where our failure to ask and answer 
these questions adequately may jeopardize work the value of which, 
to those closely engaged in it, seems self-evident. The perfectly proper 
search for economy in administration and for a right balance between 
personal and public contribution towards costs may unleash a volume 
of honestly ignorant criticism that may hamper, and at the worst 
painfully damage our work. 
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What are these ‘ many millions’ that are spent on adult education? 
The plain fact is that nobody knows and the following estimates are 
no more than illustrative of the scale of expenditure, in an attempt to 
bring the matter from the sphere of the purely mythical into the range 
of intelligent guess work. As an arbitrary definition I am including 
under the term ‘adult education ’ the following : 


(i) The class provision made by University Extra-Mural Depart- 
ments and other organizations—principally the WEA— 
grant-aided under Sections 18-24 of the Further Education 
Grant Regulations. 

(ii) The grant of state ‘ mature’ scholarships. 

(iii) The work done in long and short-term residential colleges. 

(iv) Classes provided by Local Education Authorities, for people 
over 18 years of age, which are not directly intended as a 
training for gainful employment. 

(v) The work of Community Centres and Associations. 

(vi) The work of national organizations which, although having 
wider terms of reference, actively promote educational pro- 
grammes for adults. 


RESPONSIBLE BODIES 
In a paper prepared for the 1950 conference of the Institute Mr S. G. 
Raybould calculated that ‘in round figures, the total income available 
in 1948/9 to all WEA districts and extra-mural departments in 
England and Wales together, for all purposes administrative as well 
as teaching, was upwards of £600,000’. There has not been much 
alteration in the number of courses since that time, but costs have 
been rising and we may perhaps reasonably increase Mr Raybould’s 
estimate to £675,000 and assume that most of this increase is being 
met from public funds. We have then to bring into account the costs 
of the WEA headquarters administration and some estimate of the 
amounts handled by branches. For the first we have the published 
accounts of the Association with a gross expenditure of approximately 
£12,000 and for the second (excluding amounts received and trans- 
ferred to District and Central Offices) a total of the order of £20,000 
per annum. 

Although the grant aid received by the Educational Centres 
Association on account of classes administered under the Further 
Education Grant Regulations is now small, a considerable volume of 
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other work is conducted in the centres (other than those provided 
directly by LEAs) affiliated to the Association. An examination of 
sample accounts suggests a gross expenditure of perhaps £50,000. 


STATE MATURE SCHOLARSHIPS 
These scholarships were instituted after the war and it is now possible 
for a maximum of go scholars to benefit in any one year. The Ministry 
of Education Estimates for 1951/2 provide for a total expenditure of 
£26,250, i.e. Fees, £4,750 and Maintenance Allowances, £21,500. 
This is a straight charge on the national exchequer. 


RESIDENTIAL ADULT EDUCATION 

The gross expenditure of five residential colleges providing courses 
of liberal education normally lasting a year or more is between 
£65,000 and £70,000. Avoncroft is excluded as, at present, it is more 
directly concerned with occupational training. 

It is very difficult to arrive at a satisfactory estimate for the more 
recently established short-term residential centres. A reasonable figure 
may be obtained by assessing cost per place per annum at {300 and 
multiplying by the number of available places—approximately 650 
—to give a figure of £195,000. 


CLASSES PROVIDED BY LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
At this point, even approximate calculation becomes extremely 
difficult. A detailed examination of Authorities’ published accounts 
would not carry us very far without also knowing a good deal about 
subject classification and the ages of students. So far as the Ministry’s 
published figures of Finance are concerned, there is only the bulk 
figure of £ 13,753,000 spent by LEAs (1949/50) on Further Education 
and the £3,922,000 spent on Recreation and Social and Physical 
Training. 

Something more can be gained from the Ministry’s Report Tables 
relating to Further Education. Calculations which I made in connec- 
tion with the Institute’s report on Social Aspects of Further Education 
—A Survey of Local Education Authority Action suggest that 50- 
60 per cent of teaching in Evening Institutes and 12-15 per cent of 
teaching in evening classes of ‘ Major Establishments’ may be con- 
cerned with non-certificate classes for people over 18 years of age. 

If we apply the higher of these percentages to ‘ Teacher Hours’ 
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and reckon tos. per hour for average remuneration, we get salary 


costs in round figures of : £ 
Evening Institute Classes 1,100,000 
Evening Classes in Major Establishments 250,000 


To these figures must be added some part of the remuneration of 
‘Responsible Teachers’ which may account, allowing for 214 full- 
time principals and assistants, to over £100,000—let us say £75,000 
allocable to adult education. 

Then there is space to be heated, lighted and cleaned, the cost of 
upkeep of a few special centres and the grants which are made 
towards those provided by voluntary bodies. To get anywhere near 
the truth about this would involve a fantastic exercise in cost account- 
ancy. I am prepared to make a shot and say that the financial saving 
on this head from total closure of the classes in question would not 
amount to more than £250,000. 


OTHER NATIONAL BODIES RECEIVING GRANT AID 
I pass now to the organizations whose main activities are usually 
recognized as contributory to adult education, but which do not 
themselves provide a grant-earning teaching service. In some cases, 
e.g. The National Adult School Union, grants from public funds 
are a negligible item. Others receive direct grant from the Ministry 
of Education towards headquarters organization and administration 
and also benefit from various forms of Local Education Authority 
aid. So far as this consists of teaching service, it is probably already 
accounted for, but there are other items of assistance to District, 
County and local units for which very littie evaluation is possible. 

In subscriptions alone, members of the National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes contribute nearly {60,000 over 2nd above the 
amounts included in the national accounts of the Federation, which 
show expenditure under all heads of approximately £113,000, of 
which less than £8,000 is met from public funds. Subscriptions 
collected locally are supplemented by many other forms of fund- 
raising. The corresponding figures from the national accounts of 
the National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds are: Expenditure, 
£26,600 ; aid from public funds, £2,750; and here again a sub- 
stantial amount is collected and disbursed locally. 

The total budget of the Rural Community Councils is estimated in 
round figures at £120,000 of which approximately one third comes 
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from the Development Commissioners, one third from LEAs and 
the remainder from voluntary sources. The Rural Music Schools 
Association receives £2,500 from the Ministry of Education towards 
headquarters expenditure of {6,500 and may attract another {5,000 
from Local Education Authorities towards the costs of individual 
schools in nine counties—say £20,000. 

Working in a relatively new field the National Federation of 
Community Associations through its association with the National 
Council of Social Service receives the major part of a grant of {10,000 
from the Ministry of Education on Physical Education and Training 
account. The NFCA estimate that Local Education Authorities 
contribute about {90,000 towards wardens’ salaries and perhaps 
£120,000 towards general maintenance of centres sponsored by 
Associations. A sample of Association income and expenditure 
accounts shows a ratio of £8 in income raised voluntarily for every 
£1 contributed in maintenance grants. If this is a true sample, Com- 
munity Associations are raising directly an aggregate income of not 
much less than £1,000,000. Allowing for a number of Community 
Centres owned and administered directly by Local Education 
Authorities, the annual cost of promotion and maintenance may be 
about £1,250,000. Capiial grants in the last two years have amounted 
to about £13,000 per annum. 

These examples by no means exhaust the list of organizations 
contributing to adult education within the terms of my definition, 
but they probably account for much the largest part of the charge 
that falls on public funds. The Churches, together with the YMCA 
and YWCA, raise and apply a vast sum of money and effort to educa- 
tional purposes and attract a certain amount of public support. The 
Co-operative movement as a whole spends not less than quarter of a 
million pounds per annum on educational account, although a con- 
siderable proportion goes on employee training and thereby falls 
outside my definition. 


HOW THE COST IS MET 

Let us see whether we can pull these figures together and get some 
picture of the relative shares of cost borne on public and private 
account. I do not suggest that it will do more than give us some idea 
of ‘orders of magnitude’, but that will be better than nothing. My 
estimates are set out below, followed by notes which explain if they 
do not justify my guesses. 
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Tazz I 


Agencies providing teaching services 


| Expenditure met from 


Gross 
Expenditure Taxes | Rates Private 
Sources 
1. Responsible Bodies (mainly | 
University Extra-Mural | | 
Departments, WEA, and | | H 
Educational Centres) ++| 752,000 | — §47,000 | 47,000 158,000 
2. Mature State Scholarships .. 26,000 | 26,000 | _ _ 
| 
3- Residential Adult Education . . 261,000 | 85,000 | §1,000 125,000 
| 
4. Local Education Authority 
Classes (as defined) .. 1,750,000 | 00,000 | 600,000 250,000 
5. Rural Music Schools .. os 26,000 | 5,000 2,000 19,000 
| | 
| 2,815,000 | 1,563,000 700,000 552,000 
II 
Other organizations attracting aid from public funds 
Expenditure met from 
Gross 
Expenditure Taxes Rates | Private 
| Sources 
£ 
1. Women’s Institutes .. .+| (m) 169,000 14,000 | (?) 5,000 | (mM) 150,000 
2. Townswomen’s Guilds cs (mM) 50,000 7,000 | (?) 3,000 (mM) 40,000 
3. Rural Community Councils . . 120,000 64,000 16,000 | 40,000 
| 
4. Community Centres .. a 1,250,000 178,000 112,000 | 960,000 
1,589,000 263,000 136,000 | 1,190,000 
| 


(m)==Known minimum. The true figure is unquestionably much larger. 
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NOTES 

(1) Figures if drawn from published accounts are the latest available, 
usually to some date in 1950 or 1951. 

(2) ‘Expenditure met from taxes’ includes : 

(a) Grants under FE Grant Regulations to Responsible Bodies 
and Approved National Organizations—published total 
estimates for 1951/2 and certain details supplied by the 
Ministry. There is adequate margin for the grants to bodies 
not specifically named. 

(b) The grant paid by the Ministry in respect of Local Education 
Authority expenditure both on direct services and as con- 
tributions to voluntary agencies—calculated at 60 per cent. 

(c) Grants from other sources, i.e. to Universities by the Grants 
Committee and to rural work by the Development Com- 
missioners. 

(3) ‘Expenditure met from private sources’ includes fees, subscrip- 
tions, donations, trust grants, etc. It has been estimated as 
follows : 

(a) Responsible Bodies—S. G. Raybould’s figures (Spring 1950) 
for University Extra-Mural Departments and the WEA, 
adjusted less than proportionately to rise in costs. To this has 
been added amounts from WEA national accounts and an 
estimate, from sample, for branch income. The total also 
includes income of voluntary educational centres estimated 
from sample published accounts. 

(b) Residential Adult Education—For long-term centres, latest 
published figures: for short-term centres, published figures 
for those maintained by voluntary bodies, e.g. NFWI— 
Denman College, plus approximately 30 per cent of assumed 
gross cost of those maintained by LEAs—rather lower than 
justified by latest information available. 

(c) LEA classes—Based on the assumption of an average class 
fee of 4s. in respect of 1,350,000 enrolments (also estimated) 
for general subjects and further reduced from £270,000 to 
£250,000. 

(d) ‘ Other organizations, etc.’ (Table Il)—Figures for National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes and National Union of 
Townswomen’s Guilds include income shown in national 
accounts plus an estimate of the proportion of membership 

subscriptions not revealed in those accounts. No attempt has 
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been made to put a value on other funds raised locally. From 
a total of nearly 8,000 units, it must be very large. The basis 
of other figures is given in the text. 


The scope for error in this sort of estimating is patently pretty 
large, but there seem to be good reasons for suggesting that £ 3,000,000 
is a limiting upper figure for the expenditure from public funds on 
adult education as I have defined it, and that this probably falls on 
national taxes and local rates in a ratio of about 2:1. Whitaker (1952) 
gives the product of 1d. on Income Tax as {13,300,000 and the 
product of 1d. rate as £1,382,000. Even on the absurd assumption 
that everything we know as publicly provided or supported adult 
education ceased on March 31st, 1952, it would make possible a 
reduction of less than one-sixth of a penny in the standard rate of 
income tax and an average reduction in local rates of under 34d. 
in the £. The most drastic economies that are within the realms of 
possibility will not, in themselves, be capable of reflection in tax 
levels and only in most exceptional circumstances in rate levels. 

I am of course aware that the same line of argument can be pursued 
in regard to all sorts of minor economies but that in the aggregate 
they become significant. For that reason, without denying the possi- 
bility of some transfer from public account to private sources by way 
of increased fees, I think it is worth remarking that few sections of 
public expenditure gather round them an equal volume of voluntary 
contribution and unpaid effort. Moreover, if we turn from figures to 
the facts they illustrate, it is clear that we cannot be much accused of 
diverting manpower and materials from other purposes. It is hard to 
find a thousand people working full time in the whole field under 
review. The bulk of the work in teaching and organizing is an 
addition to other main occupations, and those who receive payment 
for it are, like other overtime workers, taxed severely—to the tune, 
I should suggest, of £250,000. We are painfully aware how little has 
been provided in the way of additional bricks and mortar and what 
goes with them, in relation to the admitted need for adequate com- 
munity and educational buildings. 

‘Many Millions? ’ It is reported that even the most primitive people 
count, one, two, three, many! 


ENDS AND MEANS—AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW* 
by C. D. Rowley 


Principal, Australian School of Pacific Administration 


URING the last war there were some interesting experiments 
in adult education. But the main object of educational expen- 
diture at the adult and tertiary level has continued to be the 
provision of training opportunities. Though there has been an 
increase of the funds available for adult education it is doubtful 
whether this forms a larger proportion of total educational expendi- 
ture than it did in 1939. We are, in fact, maintaining the trend 
in education characteristic of countries with a growing industrial 
system, and the emphasis is upon the training of individuals for jobs. 


DEMAND FOR INCREASED EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Rapid industrialization has been accompanied by increasing demand 
for opportunities to acquire educational attainments, and the demand 
has spurred governments on to provide the necessary facilities. 
Productive and organizing efficiency are coming to be regarded in 
Australia as almost a condition of national survival and it is possible 
that we cannot afford less than equality of training opportunities. 

An important development is the new scheme of Commonwealth 
Scholarships, following on experiments with Reconstruction Train- 
ing, and with financial assistance to non-ex-service students. One is 
struck by the rapid expansion of tertiary-training facilities and insti- 
tutions. We may, in fact, be approaching a state of affairs where such 
facilities are available competitively to the best brains rather than 
the largest incomes. 

A system that leads into the key jobs most of the more efficient 
minds may well be worth the cost. But do not let us assume too easily 
that we can, by increasing the proportion of more highly trained 
people, go far to create the enlightened community of reasonable 
(and therefore good) citizens. For, no matter what we set out to do, 
it is possible that the returns from this expenditure will be almost 
wholly in technical efficiency. 


* Reprinted by courtesy of the Commonwealth Office of Education, Australia, 
from Education News. 
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ENDS AND MEANS 


It is perhaps too easy for educators to think only in terms of their 
good intentions. Thus we are inclined to deal with outstanding 
social problems by careful attention to the content of courses. There 
are, for instance, plans to provide for students of technical faculties 
and institutions some studies in the social sciences. Actually such 
plans merely introduce further fields for competition and assessment: 
rarely indeed can they affect student attitudes where students are 
themselves predominantly the products of the competitive environ- 
ment. Student purposes are, in the main, to get on: and that is why 
they are in the courses at all. Thus there is a difference between 
education policy and practice : and it could be argued that even the 
‘non-technical ’ courses, framed by educators to promote a general 
culture, result in practice chiefly in more highly-trained recruits for 
the processes of production, and added mastery of the physical 
environment. 

PROMOTION OF WELFARE 

Presumably the aim of educational expenditure is welfare. Equality 
of training opportunities may promote welfare by adding to the 
earning capacity of the trained (and in some cases promoting their 
well-being in other ways), and by maintaining the industrial machine 
which produces material goods and services for all. This, however, 
leaves out of account the original relevance of education to welfare 
—i.e. as a process through which individuals grow into harmony 
with the community and the environment. Competitive courses of 
training have little direct concern with ‘ civics’ in this wider sense 
of the integration of individuals into groups and groups into a 
community ; or with the reintegration to counter industrial dis- 
integration. One purpose of educational effort must surely be to 
promote a state of affairs where each citizen may grow to full 
humanity, in cultural and social activities as distinct from the 
mechanics of movement and spectacle. We have always, as educators, 
professed the aim of ‘ training for citizenship ’. But has an increasing 
expenditure upon education done anything to promete a more closely 
knit community, or a society richer in the variety of satisfying 
experiences it offers? It would be difficult to prove or disprove: 
but it seems a fair assumption that education has done little to offset 
the bitterness of our internal dissensions. Yet it is so often assumed 
that increased training facilities will promote the purpose of culture 
and the integrated community. Actually the building of a community 
in the face of industrialization is a different problem altogether. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS OF INSIGNIFICANCE 

The diagnosis of cultural disintegration in the industrial society need 
not be laboured here. But the bitterness and illogic of our internal 
divisions appear symptomatic of a state of affairs where we as indi- 
viduals are becoming increasingly conscious of insignificance in the 
huge organization. The danger is that more and more of us will find 
ourselves lost and purposeless in the cultural desert between the 
factory or office and our own doorsteps: prey to the industrial 
processes which substitute, through the mass media, the simultaneous 
distraction of crowds of individuals for the co-operative enjoyments 
of the older social activities. Not only is there already an apathy about 
the problems facing us, and becoming ever more complex ; but the 
very uniformity of the industrial behaviour pattern is one symptom 
of a decrease of well being. For physical comfort is one thing ; human 
welfare is a wider concept, and presupposes the opportunity to find 
out what one likes to do, and then to do it, for its own sake. 

A fair question is whether organized adult education can really 
do anything to arrest social disintegration and promote a reintegra- 
tion, particularly when people do not ask for anything different. 

It would be rather naive to assume that any new emphasis on 
educational policy could profoundly affect a state of affairs that has 
its roots in the method of production itself, a method that is con- 
tinually justifying its existence by new material gains. Such a change 
could probably develop only from a major crisis. But the fact remains 
that other means of resisting social disintegration can have little effect 
with educational programmes. The educator does not have to justify 
his activities purely as a species of social mechanics. Because his job 
is to promote growth on the part of individuals he can justify all 
effective educational activity as an end in itself. On both these 
grounds, there are strong arguments for efforts to promote co-opera- 
tive and constructive activities with direct appeal, for their own sake, 
to all levels of ability and attainment. This work lies in the sphere of 
the adult education organizations, better described by the Scandi- 
navians as organizations for ‘ folk-building ’. 

The situation that our adult education bodies are now facing is 
that people becoming more dependent upon distraction and sensa- 
tionalism must somehow be led on ‘to want what they need’. 
Programmes that appeal to lofty motives that do not exist are useless. 
They must be based on a recognition that most of us are primarily, 
if not entirely, interested in ourselves (and our families) ; and be so 
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devised as to make us aware of what we lack in life through the 
inadequacy of group situations and activities. They must also com- 
mence at the level of what ordinary people can do and like to do 
(with a probable emphasis rather on the practical and manipulative 
than the intellectual type of activity). Most activities would have to 


be of the part-time leisure type. 


EDUCATION AS AN END IN ITSELF 

Thus, in addition to equality of competitive opportunities there is 
need for an effort even greater in the field of education—for the 
extension and proliferation and integration of cultural opportunities. 
Education in this sense is effective only when undertaken as an end 
in itself ; the results in terms of either efficiency or citizenship are 
among the by-products. There is some evidence, such as the claims 
made for the work of the Danish Folk High Schools, that expenditure 
on such activities is likely to prove a sound national investment in 
terms of efficient production and cash returns. 

If we want more reasonable attitudes to various aspects of produc- 
tion, or migration, or superficially persuasive doctrinaire theories, 
we will not get them through propaganda, or through physical 
comforts, or more distractions. What is needed is to provide a milieu 
within which more people can grow up to real maturity. The activi- 
ties we provide will have to be ends in themselves, with the only 
limits those of reasonable economy. Then more reasonable attitudes 
may develop as by-products, provided that other factors in the 
environment give the programme a chance. 

That the adult education organizations at present spend a small 
fraction only of the total expenditure on education, possibly reflects 
the fact that the needs of the industrial system preceded its effects. 
But it also reflects the lack of sustained and articulate demand for 
what these organizations have to offer, while tending to limit the 
possibilities of experiment with new activities. Little if any real 
research has been undertaken ; and there are no training facilities 
for adult education workers. 


UNIVERSITIES AND TRADE UNIONS 

Between the wars most official organizations were on the English 
model, which associated Universities with Trade Unions, as provid- 
ing bodies. In Western Australia, however, the University has, since 
the first World War, been the providing body. The smallness of 
the fixed grants throughout this period may be regarded as much a 
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symptom as a reason for failure to influence Australian life effec- 
tively. But in any case, neither the Universities nor the Trades 
Unions were in a good position to make the more intimate local 
contacts, or to resist the acceptance of values originating in the rapid 
development of the industrial way of life. The Universities have 
naturally put their proper functions first, i.e. the conservation, exten- 
sion, and dissemination of knowledge. There will probably always 
be too much for Universities to do for them to launch into very large 
schemes of extra-mural organization. Trades Unions, on the other 
hand, are primarily economic instruments in the organization of 
production. In spite of the efforts of the WEA and a few outside it, 
they are not real instruments of education in the wider sense. This 
can be seen in the composition of a WEA class, or in an attempt to 
get the best disposed of Trades Union leaders to do something for 
the education of union members. He just has not the time. 

Through the wartime activities of the armed forces’ education 
schemes, money was made available to meet many different levels 
and types of demand, in addition to training ; but perhaps the real 
stimulus came from the demand for constructive activities on the 
part of people who had been shaken by the crisis right out of the 
comfortable pattern of distractions, and thrown upon their individual 
and collective resources. The present trend, apparently away from 
the pre-war type of organization, may be due in part to the more 
comprehensive work undertaken, particularly in the Army. Towards 
the end of the war some proposals were afloat for the organization of 
general educational and cultural activities. The Commonwealth has 
retained its wartime commitments to provide publications for adult 
education purposes; and in three States new adult education 
organizations, independent of Universities and Trades Unions, have 
appeared, with comprehensive aims, though it is far too early to 
assess achievements. 


SUBSIDY PRINCIPLE 
But workers in this field would be the first to agree that the scale of 
present activities is far too insignificant even as an experiment. The 
problem cannot be really tackled on the basis of the annual grant, 
but only on the basis of subsidies to cultural educational activities. 
This principle has been applied by the 1944 Education Act in Great 
Britain, and is a commonplace in Scandinavia. Certain difficulties at 
once arise if this principle be accepted. 
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First, there can hardly be provision for multifarious activities 
until there is demand for them, and of precise and informed demand 
there is so little that most of it may be met from the funds available. 
But if the need for cultural education really exists, the problem is to 
get people to demand what they need ; this being so, it is essential 
to let them experience what they need. There are, in fact, sections of 
the community, and community problems, where the need, as dis- 
tinct from the demand, cries out. Successful provision of facilities 
(measured by the response) would have the initial advantage that 
every step taken would increase demand. 

Sections of the community which could be given experimental 
priority include the population of prisons and hospitals and certain 
old-age pensioner groups, where the programme might, in fact, 
provide a kind of educational therapy. Some steps have already been 
taken here and there, but the time is ripe for real planning. Another 
tactic might be to promote cultural activities which associate mem- 
bers of potentially hostile groups. This would open up very great 
possibilities. These are suggestions only, and intended to illustrate 
the need to commence, if possible, under conditions where either 
some measurable success can be achieved early, or where the nature 


of the problem being tackled would ensure both political and popular 
support. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND ADULT EDUCATION 
The second difficulty lies in the limitations of all central government 
action. A local authority, close enough to the citizen to give him 
some sense of personal effectiveness, seems essential ; then we can 
have, as in Britain, the principle that the Local Education Authority 
is financed to subsidize co-operative educational and cultural activi- 
ties. Which brings us to the root of many of our troubles—the 
limitations of local governments, and our own indifference to them. 

But why not make the attempt to change their character and the 
common attitude to them, by devolving upon them the responsi- 
bility for the promotion of general educational and cultural activities? 
No doubt the subsidies would have to come from governments ; 
and the principle should be that of subsidizing approved activities 
rather than that of the fixed grants. Some State Library Acts have 
already paved the way in this respect. The decisions as to what were 
proper activities for subsidy would be difficult, but might be made 
the province of the official adult education bodies in the States. 
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Collateral expenditure would have to provide for research, and for 
training of personnel. In the discharge of both these functions, 
Universities might make their most important contribution to adult 
education work. 

Political and constitutional obstacles to the realization of any such 
scheme are, of course, considerable. With the nation being prepared 
for a possible World War III, it may be almost idle speculation. But 
it does seem important that if we are to have adult education 
organizations we should have some idea of their long-term aims and 
purposes. My present view is that objectives of the type briefly indi- 
cated here offer the only chance of safeguarding or promoting the 
real welfare of Australian citizens through educational means. 
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LECTURING ON AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
by R. H. Pear 


Lecturer in Political Science, London School of Economics 


HE lecturer on American Affairs will rarely confront an 

audience totally ignorant of America or Americans. Even those 

who have had no close contact with the U.S. will have conversed 
with G.I.s or observed them in their off-duty pursuits, and certain 
first and second impressions will have been formed. 

First impressions are exciting and frequently reveal swiftly and 
dramatically characteristics later confirmed by the patient researches 
of scientific investigators, but the danger lies in the effect of the 
second impression over the first. These second impressions too fre- 
quently erase the first and leave the observer with no incentive to 
gain third, fourth and fifth impressions. The observer whose second 
impression (often called his ‘considered judgment after further 
investigation ’) rejects the idea that all G.I.s when at home ride in 
Cadillacs and eat only T-bone steaks may possibly conclude that 
Americans are boastful liars. This is unfortunate, for what he ought 
now to investigate is the price of cars, of prime cuts of U.S. beef, and 
the average level of wages. 

This question of impressions makes the lecturer’s task difficult 
when it ought, it might seem, to make it simple. He tries to stimulate 
discussion by asking his audience to talk about things they have 
experienced, only to find himself uncomfortably presiding at a dis- 
cussion about behaviour in Burtonwood and Piccadilly Circus and 
vainly attempting to grasp at some tenuous thread that he can attach 
to his prepared remarks on Jeffersonian democracy ; for surely there 
is some connection between Jefferson and American individualism 
if he can only get the opportunity to demonstrate it! 

It will soon be discovered that there is a language difficulty—that 
of the common tongue which divides Americans from Englishmen. 
But language presents another problem besides the one noted by 
Mr Shaw. Americans are not real foreigners ; so it follows that one 
need not study them in the way that one sets out to understand the 
Russians, the Chinese or the French. With those great civilizations 
there are (one is almost tempted to write, fortunately) such vast 
cultural and linguistic problems that books must be read and histories 
and religions considered. Here the lecturer’s special knowledge is 
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something which stands without question upon a level higher than 
that of a mere observer’s impression. These peoples must be studied 
before they can be understood and few of us know Russian, Chinese, 
or even French, well enough to dispense with the records of scholar- 
ship. The historical background, the philosophical values, the 
sociologist’s analyses, the statistician’s investigations—all come into 
their own for the illumination of a ‘difficult’ subject. The judg- 
ments of those who have devoted a lifetime to the exposition of 
a complex topic are entitled to respect. In contrast, the study of 
American civilization seems too easy. It hardly challenges our 
intellectual capacities. Moreover, there is an embarrassment of factual 
knowledge about the U.S. More has probably been written about 
American civilization than about any other—except perhaps Greek. 
‘Ignorance’, wrote Lytton Strachey, ‘is the first requisite of the 
historian—ignorance which simplifies and clarifies, which selects 
and omits, with a placid perfection unattainable by the highest art.’ 
Simplify, clarify, select, omit ; all these we can do most readily, but 
one has yet to experience the family which remains placid when 
discussing those of its members who have decided to live a little 
differently. 

We are again divided from the Americans by the sharing of what 
we feel are common political aspirations ; democratic government ; 
free speech ; liberty. The words are common to us both ; the mean- 
ings special to each country, and an enquiry into these meanings 
may help us to understand in some measure the feelings which we 
have in regard to the forms of government under which we, and 
other peoples, live. 

To us, democratic government means something like our Cabinet 
and Parliamentary system, in which the question of political suprem- 
acy is disposed of by agreeing that supreme power resides in that 
party which forms the government after victory at the polls. We 
recognize that the only checks on a British government’s actions are 
those imposed by fears of the next general election or by the possi- 
bility of popular revolt. This is, to us, a simple, wise and very practical 
device of government. To an American it seems simple (in some 
respects), obviously workable, very unwise and a form of dictatorship 
by the majority party which he does not admire ; ‘ simple in some 
respects ’, for in the matter of free speech and a free press he will note 
that these exist although there is no written constitutional guarantee 
that they shall not be suppressed. Governments have merely refrained 
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from suppressing them. We, on the other hand, are astonished by the 
fact that while for nearly 100 years American negroes have been 
legally and constitutionally U.S. citizens, in fact millions of them are 
not yet entitled to the civil rights enjoyed by whites. Democratic 
government to an American really means a written constitution, 
“checks and ba'ances’ to prevent government becoming too power- 
ful, a strict distribution of functions between central and state govern- 
ments in a federal system, and a separation of power between 
Executive and Legislative. Governments which are not federal and 
in which there is not a constant struggle between the Executive and 
the Legislative are not constructed on a proper democratic basis, 
however well they may at any time defend democratic principles. 
Our view of democratic government is excessively simple. The 
majority has a right to rule and to legislate on any topic it considers 
important. The limits of state action are imposed by political con- 
siderations, not by !aw, and there is always in reserve the possibility 
of mass disobedience to temper the enthusiasm of governments which 
take their possession of legal sovereignty too literally. 

Free speech and freedom of opinion are regarded in both countries 
as being the essential bases of democratic government. If free expres- 
sion is restricted a government cannot know what it is that the people 
want it to do. Yet both countries suppress this freedom in certain 
circumstances. A British government faces only a political problem 
in this connection. If public opinion supports suppression all is well. 
In the U.S., on the other hand, there is a formidable constitutional 
problem in addition. Restrictions on freedom of speech and of the 
press are not legally permissible except under certain circumstances 
and the Supreme Court of the U.S. can examine the nature of such 


circumstances and can grant or deny to the government powers of i 


controlling expression. One result of such judicial review is a great 
collection of court decisions and legal opinions which make it possible 
to say where and when speech is free in the U.S. and the circumstances 
under which utterances can be punished or prevented. While it would 
not be true to conclude that because of these constitutional barriers 
to suppression speech has been freer there than here, the need to 
understand the lawyer’s points has led to learned discussions of free 
speech problems which far outrank in clarity and logical exposition 
any similar discussions in this country. This close connection between 


the ‘law’ and the ‘politics’ of freedom does not always result in g 
the triumph of free expression. Constitutional principle is superior © 
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to political whim in a straight fight, but the would-be suppressor of 
freedoms calls in on his side other constitutional principles so that 
the Supreme Court is faced with the task of deciding which of two 
conflicting parts of the constitutional law is superior. Moreover, once 
it is accepted that fundamental freedoms depend upon law rather 
than upon the climate of opinion, it is but a short step to the belief 
that citizens can be made patriotic or loyal, sexually moral or non- 
alcoholic by an act of the Federal or State government. The results 
of such ‘ good’ laws are frequently quite shocking, for laws, unlike 
public opinion, cannot turn a blind eye to those who are psycho- 
logically unable to obey their high moral purpose. When, however, 
some administrators of the law sympathize with the law-breakers a 
whole administration can becom: infected. Both Sigmund Freud 
and Mr Edgar Hoover have shown us that if one digs deep enough 
into the bases of human action some rather lurid details will be dis- 
closed, and it is arguable that a society which refrains from elaborate 
investigation of the private thoughts of its public servants and from 
the registering of public professions of loyalty, demanded by state 
politicians, is happier, if not perhaps more ‘ secure ’, than one which 
endeavours to keep its loyalty rating high by those devices. 

It would probably be reasonable to say that the number of strict 
Individualists in England is now very small. Most of us view Liberty 
as something positive, connecting it with the existence of material 
means with which we can best express ourselves in work and leisure. 
Liberty now means the existence of those political and economic 
circumstances in which our personalities can best develop. Increas- 
ingly we have looked to government for the securing of minimum 
conditions of life and work. Americans, too, are interested in social 
security and full employment, but perhaps retain a greater faith in 
the individual’s ability to ride out economic storms. To say that one 
country has lost its faith in Jaissez-faire capitalism while the other 
retains it is to over-simplify the comparison. Both have lost their 
faith through recurrent crises and depressions, but the reaction has 
been different in each country. Here we are experimenting with 
public ownership and control of basic industries ; there emphasis is 
upon government economic support (with control in wartime) of 
private enterprise. The prosperity of the U.S. is best served by a 
partnership between the government and business. Government buy- 
ing is largely responsible for full employment in the U.S. and govern- 
ment assists industry in the search for markets and raw materials. 
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Full employment is, at the moment, a moral responsibility of the 
Federal government, but it has no desire to own industries itself or 
closely direct industrial operations. In short, it would seem that the 
American view of the health and prospects of free enterprise is rather 
close to that of the British Conservative Party at election times— 
leaving out of the picture extreme right-wing Republicans and Tories 
to whom the idea of any governmental supervision of industry is 
anathema. In the operating of the capitalist system to-day there is far 
more of similarity than of difference between the two countries, but 
in an ideological argument great gulfs are apparent. This is perhaps 
because American education has fostered the belief that the triumph 
of American capitalism was the result of the unaided efforts of far- 
seeing economic individualists who brooked no governmental inter- 
ference. I believe this is a false picture. Since the dawn of the 
American republic the Federal government has actively assisted 
American business, most obviously after the Civil War, with favour- 
able legislation on tariffs, land grants, labour questions, taxation, 
and the reluctance with which it has approached the problem of 
those denials of the free enterprise theory, the great monopolies. The 
United States is not the supreme example of what can be: achieved 
by adherence to a system of laissez-faire ; it is far more an example of 
what can be achieved in a country vastly rich in resources, and little 
dependent on international trade, by an active partnership between 
business men, lawyers, legislators, and educators. The teacher of 
American affairs must therefore recognize that whatever similarities 


may actually exist between Mr Attlee’s or Mr Butler’s economic | 


controls and those of Mr-Truman’s economic mobilizers and stock 
pilers, the American believes that he is prosperous because of private 
enterprise while very many Englishmen believe that private enter- 
prise in basic industry has had its day. 

The attitude to politics is another indication of the different ways 
in which our two democracies work. Both peoples are agreed that 
politicians need watching. Both agree that they are fair targets for 
criticism and that one of their most important functions is to be 
frequently embarrassed by demands that they show their hands— 


and then be criticized for cheating. But in the land of specializa- | 


tion, professional politicians (with some exceptions) are probably less | 


skilled as legislators and debaters than the paid amateurs in the House 
of Commons. I regard the MP as an amateur, for his very moderate 
salary (and no expense account) in most cases obliges him to pursue 
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a remunerative occupation in addition to attending at the House. 
Indeed, it has been held that the need to keep in active touch with 
business, the law, trade unions, etc., is a positive benefit to the working 
of our legislature. The American Congressman or Senator is expected 
to be a full-time professional, receives a good salary, liberal clerical 
and research assistance, an office, and considerable expenses. All this 
is provided to make him a good legislator with money and assistance 
to study and devise national legislation. But somehow it does not 
seem to work : his time is spent on receiving constituents, deputations 
and representatives of the ‘lobbies’; the money on entertainment 
of important people and the clerical assistance on constituents’ mail, 
which is enormous. All modern writers on Congress agree that for 
the job for which the Congressman is elected—the careful examina- 
tion and preparation of bills—he has almost no time at all. (Note 
that the U.S. Congress is a law-making body—it is not, like the 
British Parliament, a body of men who record approval or disapproval 
of bills introduced by a government Front Bench.) The very large 
number of Congressmen who do not seek re-election after one two- 
year term is some indication of the frustrations of their position and 
the need to recompense themselves of the financial losses they have 
suffered as legislators. 

A Congressman’s constituents may like him; they may even 
respect him, but there is no feeling that he is superior to them. He is 
paid 12,500 dollars a year, has considerable privileges and perquisites 
and it is his duty to regard himself as a public official who serves his 
constituents as an adviser, a social service and employment bureau, 
contact man, a defender and booster of his constituency, an enter- 
tainer of visitors and a conductor of tours of the nation’s capital 
suitable for any age, sex, or taste. If he fails to please in these ..naiters 
he may not be re-elected. Politics and the civil service have low 
prestige ratings among American parents who think of careers for 
their children. 

We have more respect for our MPs—a carry-over, perhaps, from 
the days when the squire, at his own expense, as befitted his position, 
was sent by the local people to debate the nation’s problems at 
Westminster. We probably feel that our Member is a rather better 
debater, a more competent analyst of political problems and a more 
experienced administrator than the average of his constituents. One 
of Andrew Jackson’s contributions to the spirit of American politics 
—that any ordinary literate American can perform any political or 
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administrative taskk—when coupled with the enormous respect for 
the American business executive, has led to the popular view that 
politicians cannot really be men of outstanding talent, for the really 
talented Americans are those who make fortunes in business or the 
law. There is, however, an interesting amendment to this general 
proposition, for while no American boy ought to be stirred by an 
ambition to enter Congress, all ought to want to be President, and 
the political tradition has developed in a way which favours as Presi- 
dential aspirants those who have not previously served in Congress. 

American Presidents are thus unlikely nowadays to have had any 
political and administrative training that directly assists them in 
their handling of national and international issues. The most valuable 
previous experience, which many have had, is that of serving as 
Governor of a large state, but even the problems of a huge modern 
state such as New York or Illinois give no real training for the 
enormous responsibilities the American President must shoulder. 
Modern Presidents surround themselves with groups of civilian 
advisers, but this does not really get to the root of a President’s 
troubles, for while Professor X may be the greatest living economist 
or atomic physicist, he is not likely to be the greatest living authority 
on the machinery of American governmental administration. To 
help a President you must be able to tell him how a thing can be 
done, not merely what needs to be done. When one remembers that 
many Presidential colleagues and advisers are, by tradition, the men 
who assisted the President’s political career at a critical stage in its 
development, advisers and Cabinet colleagues may not be a very 
great help in the planning and implementation of policy. 

There is under the American system no corps of powerful, skilled, 
experienced and anonymous advisers of long experience such as we 
have in the permanent heads of British government departments. In 
Washington such permanent heads of departments are often little 
more than permanent office managers to whom no President or 
Cabinet officer would think of going for advice. A British Prime 
Minister, on the other hand, is more fortunate in the matter of the 
departmental wisdom which he can tap, and he himself has fre- 
quently had previous Cabinet experience. 

Although Andrew Jackson’s other contribution—the spoils system 
—operates to only a minute extent in the Federal service to-day, far 
more policy-making positions in government departments are filled 
by political appointment in the U.S. than with us. A change of 
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administration here means a new Minister, Under-Secretary and 
Parliamentary Private Secretary ; in the U.S. it means a new (top) 
layer of policy makers in each department of government. This, 
when coupled with a greater use of ‘ specialists’ in departments and 
the lesser influence of general administrators of the type known as 
the Administrative Grade with us, has led, as Prof. Herman Finer 
points out, to an inability to formulate and develop politics based 
upon the accumulated knowledge of departmental officials of long 
standing and wide experience. When one adds to this the constitu- 
tional and Congressional obstacles blocking the path of a President 
with a grand design, one can sympathize with those traditionalists 
like Mr Herbert Hoover who, while sharing the Founding Fathers’ 
view that government (because dangerous) ought to be made difficult, 
fear that it is now becoming impossible. It is widely felt that American 
foreign policy is in some respects unsatisfactory. The President, the 
Secretary of State, the State Department, the ‘ Voice of America’, 
the Cabinet, Senator Warren Austen, Mr Dulles, the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Appropriation Committee—all these have a vital part to play 
in foreign policy ; they all talk about it ; some disagree with each 
other publicly. The fundamental question is really not whether the 
policy is satisfactory, but what the policy is. The lecturer must at 
this point remind his students that the American system of govern- 
ment is designed to operate in the U.S.A. and is worked by men 
renowned for their energy and skill in rapid improvisation, but 
Americans in public life now have dreams of a simpler and more 
restful machine of government. 

The Executive, the Legislature, the Civil Service, the Congress- 
man and the MP. How can we best explain that what is similar is 
not the same? To say that a President is roughly comparable to a 
Prime Minister may be an unavoidable starting point in teaching 
classes of Britishers, but we shall be gravely hampered in our under- 
standing of American affairs if we carry such starting gates around 
with us over the whole of the course. Dull recitals of constitutional 
principle and minute descriptions of the governmental machine will 
not inspire. One way out is to liven up the session with strings of 
anecdotes—and there are thousands—which illustrate practices 
peculiar to American life anc politics. This may give the feel of 
American life with its restless movement and its colour, its fads and 
its traditions. But the disadvantage of this approach is that the more 
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laughter the lecturer evokes the less he may be believed ; and the 
solemn section of the audience may feel unable to study seriously 
the antics of an unpredictable and boisterous people. In either case 
the teacher will not be laying good foundations. 

There are, I fear, no short cuts. The safest route is, in the begin- 
ning, the least exciting, and it means studying history. An eminently 
sound and orthodox start is to discuss the American Revolution, for 
before 1776 the Americans were British and shared British ideas and 
traditions. From there it is simple to explain the American Constitu- 
tion as a product of the English legal and political heritage, whose 
particular design is a reaction from and a revolt against the political 
machinery which governed the colonists and incited them to revolt. 
Then the story must proceed to describe how the American environ- 
ment transformed the English political ideas into American 
democratic values, and this of course involves a discussion of the 
physical geography and resources of the American continent. From 
there it is necessary to proceed to the study of American text-books 
on American government and politics. Professor Brogan’s brilliant 
works are, I fear, too sophisticated for the beginner ; those who have 
acquired a taste for Americana will appreciate their special flavours. 
Selection of an American text-book is of some importance. They 
are all large, and most thorough in their coverage of the subject, bu: 
a teacher must try to discover that which is most suitable for a 
British class, for we must endeavour to absorb the atmosphere of 
American politics through the printed word. No such problem faces 
the American teacher, for however ignorant of American govern- 
ment his students may be they will have been brought up to under- 
stand the spirit of the game. The foreign student must make do with 
the rule book, the score card and—if he can understand them—the 
non-playing critics. 

One is tempted to say something at this point about the useful- 
ness of American films for furthering an understanding of American 
mores. In defence of Hollywood let it be said that not all American 
films distort all features of American life all the time, but their real 
use as means of education is for those who, knowing something 
about American life, can travel with the film into states which they 
have not visited, or explore situations which are known to them to 
exist, but of which they have no personal experience. As an introduc- 
tion for the beginner they ought probably to be avoided. 


All comment on the U.S.A. emphasizes its size, but the teacher 
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who thinks that reiteration of the word ‘ size’ will have the desired 
effect may be mistaken. Whatever the subject of a particular talk, 
whether it be Mark Twain, Mark Hanna or Mid-West Isolationism, 
the essential piece of scenery behind the lecturer’s desk should always 
be the same—a map of the United States. 

The above are some suggestions of ways in which an understand- 
ing of American affairs may be fostered. The quickest and pleasantest 
way to understand the U.S. is to visit it for a year-—preferably a 
Presidential-election year. The most difficult recommendation of 
all is that the lecturer become as graceful and competent in the 
exposition of American problems against a background of British 
experience as the incomparable Mr Alistair Cooke. 
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RESIDENTIAL SHORT COURSES— 
PLANNING AND METHOD 


by D. M. Hopkinson 
Warden, Grantley Hall 


T has been claimed that the growth of short-course residential 
| and colleges has been the most remarkable feature of 

recent developments in adult education. Certainly m*.a atten- 
tion has been attracted to their exciting, but somewhat uncertain, 
progress. As a basis for discussion of their present achievements, 
their potentiality and their value to the community, weighed against 
other outlay on adult education, more should be known about the 
motives which brought them into existence, the manner in which 
their programmes are planned, and the teaching methods they adopt. 

It has been stated in print that many residential centres were only 
developed because historic buildings had to be preserved and it was 
thought a good idea to put them to educational use. Even as loose 
a statement as this is totally misleading. Only a small minority of the 
colleges occupy great houses of historical interest ; the majority are 
housed in nineteenth century buildings, neither of architectural nor 
historical distinction. Only one has been located in a National Trust 
property. In launching a residential college, the LEA, the university, 
the trustees, or the voluntary body concerned have had far more 
urgent preoccupations than a putative anxiety to preserve historic 
buildings. 

It is more true to say that wartirne idealism, and the writings of 
Sir Richard Livingstone have contributed to a marked expansion 
in this, by no means new, development of adult education. But the 
short-course colleges have not been founded on idealism and propa- 
ganda only ; the convictions that set them in being sprang from 
concrete experience of what residential life could accomplish in 
personal terms. The Summer School and the Residential Conference 
are their true parents; these are parents who have reached a lusty 
middle age in this country. The Army Formation Colleges, and war- 
time residential Schools of Education maintained by all three services, 
provided an equally inspiring indication of what might be achieved 
in peacetime. The importance attached to the provision of residential 
facilities by the universities, by industry and the public services, by 
professional bodies and voluntary societies, all contributed. Just as 
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one can trace the ancestry of the post-war non-residential centres 
through the Educational Settlements Movement, the London Liter- 
ary Institutes, the Village Colleges, the Services Education Centres, 
even the modern universities’ Union Societies, so one can discover 
sources of the vision that established the residential colleges in positive 
achievements that went before them. 

Most of the residential centres are maintained either by a single 
LEA, or a group of LEAs, or by LEAs in association with other 
bodies or private trustees. This means that they are regarded as an 
integral part of those statutory duties towards adult education which 
the LEA undertakes. Just as certain of the centres, such as Denman 
College and the YMCA College at Kingsgate, have special relation- 
ship with particular sections of the community, so the LEA colleges 
have a responsibility as wide as the educational interests of the 
regions within which they work. But while LEA proprietorship, or 
LEA partnership, in the colleges suggests that their activities should 
be broad and general, not narrow and specialist, it has sometimes 
meant that the college will be commissioned to perform a particular 
task which the LEA requires doing. The arrangement of special 
courses for teachers is the commonest expression of this tendency. 
Teachers’ courses, especially perhaps courses for emergency trained 
teachers, are undeniably important ; the residential factor is certainly 
an asset to them; but their too frequent occurrence can seriously 
disturb the balanced development over a broad educational front 
that the colleges ought to have in view. 

Responsibility for planning the use to which a residential college 
is put rests with its Warden, subject to the general policy laid down 
by its governing body. In most cases over a very wide field the indi- 
vidual judgment of the Warden will govern almost the whole of the 
college activities. Individual Wardens will form different conclusions 
as to the particular suitability of a residential college for one type of 
activity or another. But allowing for that fact, there still remain a 
number of considerations that will influence programme planning 
in any residential college where the Warden has freedom to allocate 
time between rival claimants. In the first place much depends on the 
size of the college and the composition of its permanent teaching staff, 
if (apart from the Warden) any such thing exists. Where accommoda- 
tion is for over fifty people it is often desirable to arrange that two 
courses are held concurrently. Subjects which have only a limited 
appeal can thus be introduced into a programme without running 
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the risk of serious financial loss. There will also be greater demands 
made on the colleges with accommodation of that order by outside 
bodies wishing to hold residential conferences of their own members. 

The location of the college, its accessibility to the centres of indus 
trial population, the equipment for practical work that it may or 
may not possess, will all influence programme building. Minds will 
have to be made up on the difficult subject of the length of the 
courses to be held. Above all, the Warden will have to decide whether 
he intends deliberately to plan a programme in accordance with his 
own educational beliefs, or merely to create conditions under which 
a natural equilibrium will emerge from the free competition of the 
different interests with which he will be in contact. 

There is general agreement that the three functions of the colleges 
are to provide general courses open to all-comers without qualification 
or restraint, to arrange special courses for particular groups such as 
teachers or supervisors in industry, and to give hospitality to other 
bodies seeking to hold courses or conferences of their own. 

I must confess that I began by seeing these three functions on a 
descending scale of priority. I first wanted to establish as a fact the 
response that would, I believed, be forthcoming when general courses 
on the Arts, History, Philosophy and Social Institutions were offered. 
In these subjects the consorting of an academic and a practical 
approach seemed to be of special value. If freedom for discussion all 
day and half the night was in fact one of the most valuable assets of 
the residential course, then these were the subjects in which dis 
cussion should prove most fruitful. It seemed reasonable to suppose 
that the week-end, and, at any rate throughout the holiday period 
(from Easter to mid-October), the one- or two-week course, should 
be held. Thus a part of the pattern was already forming. New sub- 
jects have been steadily added. Experience showed that in the longer 
course emphasis was best laid on practical work, for example on 
painting and sculpture, on choral and instrumental music, or in 
field studies, as part of natural history, archaeology and local history 
courses. 

But alongside this general programme the special claims of 


particular groups to which the college could be of service have had — 
to be considered. Here the Warden must plan in conjunction with | 


representatives of the interests concerned, or else must produce a 
scheme of work and then ‘ sell’ it to industry or the trade unions, or 
to a voluntary society concerned with the further education of its 
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members in some particular field. It is not only necessary that the 
Warden’s plans should satisfy the requirements of the group interest 
to which they are submitted. He must induce the group to agree on 
a satisfactory duration for the course and must find for it a particular 
fortnight, week or week-end which meets with approval. In brief, 
the planning of such a course, where co-operation with an existing 
group interest or with an outside body is involved, is a more compli- 
cated procedure than has yet been described. His experience will 
have provided the Warden with definite ideas of how best to organize 
the time of students in his own college—when to encourage relaxa- 
tion and when to pile on the pressure. He and his staff will have in 
mind things that they can most effectively contribute to the informal 
activities and the general atmosphere of the course. His contacts 
with available outside lecturers and tutors, and his knowledge of 
their abilities with residential adult groups, should enable him to 
wield decisive influence over programme planning. He will certainly 
need first to secure from the group, whose initiative raised the possi- 
bility of the course, an outline of what is required. He may then 
tactfully be able to expand, to contract, or in other ways to improve 
on these ideas. In the last resort he can reject the proposals, or decide 
to accept them as constituting a course organized by an outside 
body, with which the College is concerned only as a provider of 
hospitality. 

I look now at a year’s arrangements, with which I happen to be 
familiar, to see how these general principles of planning are actually 
carried out. Between Easter 1951 and the end of March 1952, our 
courses have been held, or are planned, so as to conform to a 7 :4:3 
ratio, as between : 

A. Open courses—Subjects of General Interest: 


Week-end and short mid-week 18 
Longer 18 
Total 36 
B. Special Courses—Subjects connected with particular spheres of 
work : 
Week-end and short mid-week 
Longer 


Total 
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C. Courses and Conferences of ‘ Outside bodies ’: 


Week-end and short mid-week 13 
Longer 3 
Total 16 


If sufficient students are to be found to take advantage of the longer 
‘open ’ courses, the holiday periods must be allotted to them—early 
January, Easter, Whitsun, most of July, August and September. 
Week-end ‘ open’ courses will naturally be arranged over the whole 
year. Some of the longer courses can be arranged in two parts, one 
from Monday to Friday and the second from Friday to Sunday, so 
that those able only to attend at the week-end can be admitted then. 

Many of those attending courses of type B will have been released 
from work in order to do so. It has, therefore, been found best to 
avoid the main holiday periods, and to place these courses in Feb- 
ruary, March, May, June, October and November. In these courses 
duration is a factor which vitally affects prospects of the release of 
students from work. Some colleges have found that reasonable 
support from industry, local government and the public services can 
be achieved for courses lasting a week ; in my case a three-day or 
three-and-a-half-day period has proved the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment although longer courses have been held for special groups 
employed in industry, such as training officers, workers’ representa- 
tives on Joint Consultative Committees and apprentices. 

Other group interests for which provision is made include Magis- 
trates, Parish Councillors, Church workers, sixth form Grammar 
School pupils, Health Visitors, Local Government Officers and 
members of Committees, Librarians, Nurses, Trade Union Officials, 
Foremen, Teachers, Accountants and Police Officers. 

From planning the general lay-out of the year’s activities, the 
Warden must turn to arranging a time-table for each course. The 
demands of the domestic routine of the college may insist on a set 
pattern for all courses, but as far as possible it is desirable to vary the 
division of the day—even to vary the times of meals—so that the 
individual needs of each separate group are best satisfied. Whatever 
its subject a week-end course should be planned as an intensive study 
with about six or seven fixed periods of work. Perhaps on the follow- 
ing lines: 
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Friday : Saturday : Sunday : 
8.00-9.30 p.m. 9.30-11.00 a.m. 10.00—12.¢0 noon 
II.30- 1.00 p.m. 2.30- 4.00 p.m. 
5.00- 6.30 p.m. 
8.00- 9.30 p.m. 


The programme may include films, recitals, poetry and play read- 
ing, brains trust or similar discussion period, perhaps a planned 
expedition. The tempo of a longer course will naturally be slower. 
Study periods, group tutorials, practical work, or field work expedi- 
tions, will probably be included. Unless discussion of a lecture by 
small groups has been planned, the one-and-a-half to two hours’ 
lecture will of course include a questions and discussion period. 

The special advantages claimed for the residential course must all 
the time be utilized to the full. Real contact between lecturers and 
students ought to be established. Time must be allowed for the very 
valuable exchanges of experience and opinion that should go on 
between the students themselves throughout the whole course. Induc- 
ing people to do things together in small groups, whether it be the 
discussion of a question in ethics, a case problem in industrial 
psychology, a specimen under the microscope, or whether it be a string 
quartet, a consort of recorders, a choir of human voices, a play-reading 
circle, a questionnaire for a group to fill up, a demonstration for a 
group to criticize, a poem or a painting for a group to evaluate, the 
same principle is involved. The small group discussion or group 
activity is the means of bringing the individual judgment, the indi- 
vidual insight and experience to bear on the issues put forward. 
Frequently it is only when this first process is complete that a general 
discussion will be fruitful. Lectures given to a short residential course 
are in the main to be regarded only asa stimulus to formal or informal 
discussion ; at the same time it is perhaps more important here than 
on any other occasion that the lecturer’s approach to his subject should 
reflect objective and academic standards at their best. For many 
students at a residential college this will be a first contact with that 
type of mind which is trained to evaluate evidence and form critical 
judgments. Enthusiasm and feeling are perhaps more freely com- 
municated in such courses, where the expert is living in daily touch 
with his students, than in any other conditions. This is an inestimable 
advantage to courses dealing with the Arts. 

The residential college must possess a good library, good pictures, 
good music available on records and in print. It will be an immense 
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advantage to possess a beautiful garden and some architectural or 
decorative distinction in the house itself. 

The main problem of planning a time-table and choosing the right 
methods to adopt is to strike a just balance between freedom and 
organization. Success here will reveal that a short residential course 
can be something more than a microcosm of that democracy for which 
Mr E. M. Forster permits himself only two cheers. Just occasionally 
it even offers a glimpse of ‘the Beloved Republic, that feeds upon 
freedom and lives’. 
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EXTENSION COURSES AND W.E.A. CLASSES 


To what extent do University Extension Lectures compete with 
classes organized by the WEA? This is a question of some practical 
importance to both the WEA and University Extension authorities. 
The answers to it are usually based on vague feelings or casual 
observation. Vague feelings prompt the belief expressed to me by a 
WEA branch officer that an impressive programme of Extension 
lectures was one reason why some of the classes arranged for the 
Manchester WEA had not recruited a sufficient number of students. 
Casual observation of Extension students arriving for their lectures 
contradicts this for it prompts the belief that Extension Courses cater, 
if not exclusively, then almost exclusively, for the middle class. What 
is the truth? 

The truth, as usual, is difficult to obtain. Whereas ample statistics 
about the occupations of WEA students exist in the annual reports 
of the WEA and the CJAC and were examined with characteristic 
thoroughness by S. G. Raybould in The WEA—The Next Phase 
about the people who attend Extension courses they do not exist at 
all. They are neither recorded in the Bi-Annual Reports of the Univer- 
sities Council for Adult Education, nor in the Annual Reports of 
Extra-Mural Departments. To make matters worse for short courses 
arranged under paragraphs 25a or 25b of the Further Education 
Grant Regulation, registers need not be kept, therefore information 
about most of them is not available. Finally, policy in relation to 
Extension work varies so greatly among different universities that I 
believe that generalizations about the whole country are probably 
impossible. 

In the absence of the whole truth a part of it is better than nothing. 
I have examined all the registers available for Extension Courses 
arranged by Manchester University Extra-Mural Department for 
1950-51. There were 67 courses but only 36 registers and, of these, 
2 (with no particulars of occupation) are useless, and 2 (arranged for 
special groups) are irrelevant. The 32 which remain, however, cover 
all the Sessional and half-Sessional Extension Courses and a few of 
eight and six lectures. ‘They were arranged, also, to attract members 


of the general public and we had no knowledge of the people—if 
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any—who would enrol until advertisements began to produce 
applications. Their subjects were : Physical and Natural Sciences, 6 ; 
Religion, 4; Social Sciences, 4; Foreign Literature, 4; Foreign 
Countries, 4; English History, 2; Music, 2; Adult Education, 2 ; 
Philosophy, 2; English Literature, 1; Art, 1. Six hundred and 
fifty-one people in all attended these courses. 

Mr H. V. Wiseman’s article in the winter number of ADULT 
EDUCATION makes it necessary for me to explain the conditions under 
which Extension work in Manchester is carried on. 

(1) We have no separate Committee for Extension Courses. All the 
work in adult education in which the University participates is super- 
vised by a single Joint Committee for Adult Education, in which the 
North West District WEA has one-third of the membership. There 
are sub-committees for Tutorial Classes and Residential Adult Educa- 
tion but not for Extension Courses. The reason for this is simple : to 
ensure that the WEA is fully informed about our Extension Courses 
and in a position to discuss them at the highest level. We have still 
to experience an objection by the WEA to any Extension Course we 
have proposed, but, on the other hand, we have occasionally arranged 
Extension Courses in co-operation with WEA branches. 

(2) We do not give Diplomas or Certificates although some of our 
courses may require certain initial qualifications from the people 
who join, e.g. knowledge of a foreign language, or some professional 
or scientific training. 

(3) We no longer have the administrative responsibility for 
teachers’ courses to which Mr Wiseman referred. 

(4) With only rare exceptions all Extension Courses are done by 
members of the University staff. 

The 651 people covered by the registers I examined were in the 
following occupational groups : 

Teachers 221 or 


Professional, Managerial and 
Scientific workers 142 or 218% 


Clerical workers 79 or 12°1% 
Retired, or occupation not given 59 or 90% 
Housewives 43 or 66% 
Manual workers 40 or 61% 
Engaged in Public Administration 310r 47% 
Commerce 22 or 


Others 14 or 25% 
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The first notable feature of this list is the high figure for teachers. 
In all WEA classes throughout the country in recent years the propor- 
tion of teachers among students has been about 12 per cent, and in 
the North Western District it was 16:2 per cent for Joint Committee 
classes only in 1950-51 and for all WEA classes in 1949-50, 13'5 per cent. 

Equally striking is the difference in relation to manual workers. 
While some people might be impressed to discover any manual 
workers in Extension Courses (so deceptive is casual observation) their 
proportion is much smaller than in WEA classes. The figure for 
Extension Courses above, 61 per cent, should be compared with 
198 per cent all WEA classes (2949-50), 17°4 per cent Manchester 
University Joint Committee classes (1950-51) and 19°7 per cent all 
North Western District WEA classes (1949-50). 

There is a great difference, also, in the proportion of housewives, 
66 per cent in the Extension list. For Home Duties and Nursing the 
WEA Annual Report, 1950, gives 31°8 per cent, the figure for Man- 
chester Joint Committee classes (1950-51) was 12°8 per cent and for 
all North Western District WEA classes (1949-50), 22°2 per cent. 

Since 29 of the 32 courses were in Manchester it may be useful to 
state, as far as is possible, the figures for Manchester WEA classes. 
The proportion of manual workers in these classes in 1950-51 was 
12 per cent and the proportion of housewives, approximately, for all 
WEA classes in the city, 15 per cent.* That of teachers I am not in 
a position to give. 

The general differences, therefore, between the composition of 
WEA classes and Extension Courses are that in Extension Courses 
one may expect to find a much higher proportion of teachers and 
professional workers and, correspondingly, a much lower proportion 
of manual workers and housewives. The extent to which these two 
types of provision compete may be brought out if I try to answer the 
question, ‘ What would happen to the people who attend Extension 
Courses if none were offered?’ Many, of course, would not take part 
in any adult education activity because they are attracted by special 
interests which are provided for in University Extension Courses, 
e.g. lectures in foreign languages and science courses which require 
some preliminary training, but not in WEA classes. Where this does 
not apply some are attracted by University Extension Courses, because, 
for various reasons, they feel more suited for them than WEA classes. 


* An estimate based on the figure of 17-7 per cent for housewives and retired 
people which I obtained in connection with another enquiry. 
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Some might join WEA classes but if those who did were a repre- 
sentative group of Extension lecture students the WEA would gain 
in numbers but would experience an increase in the proportion of 
the professional workers and teachers among its class members and 
a corresponding decline in the proportion of manual workers. Look- 
ing at things in Manchester I do not think WEA members need be 
apprehensive about Extension activity. In other places the position 
may be different but I promised only part of the truth and not its 
whole. W. E. STYLER 


MUTUAL AID IN ADULT EDUCATION 


So often the Short-Term Residential Colleges are criticized for 
offering ‘bitty’ courses only. People unconvinced of the benefits 
derived from a social/educational setting as apart from the actual 
formal studies taking place during lecture and discussion sessions, 
will argue that a two-day course on, for example, Twentieth Century 
Literature, cannot possibly be regarded as the serious study of a 
subject .‘Let us have more three-year tutorial classes,’ cry the 
advocates of University Si..udards, serious of brow and not given to 
armchair discussions round a residential college fireside. But also 
‘how can we fill our classes? Who will help us to attract the right 
students? ’ question the same advocates. That the answer, or at least 
part of the answer, can lie in the residential colleges was sharply 
brought home to me at a short literature course recently held— 
residentially—at an LEA governed college. 

Mr MacGraw (that wasn’t his name, nor was he a Scot, but he 
might have been) was very silent at the tea table and looked positively 
morose with shyness over supper. The Warden said he had attended 
several courses at the college before, always seemed to come back for 
more, but was hardly ever known to take part in general discussions 
or indeed to make friends as easily as most of the other students who 
assembled there week-end after week-end. Mr MacGraw had recently 
attended a course on Public Speaking, but when registering for the 
course, had made it a condition that he should not be called upon to 
do any public speaking. Wisely, the Warden did not press the point 
nor worry about the theory and practice of student participation in 
this instance, and Mr MacGraw came and went silently through the 
week-end. This time students of the literature course were asked to 
bring along a favourite passage of prose or verse to read to their 
fellow-members on Saturday night. Some did and some didn’t and 
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as the Warden called us up one by one, he tactfully overlooked 
Mr MacGraw. But he had underrated his college’s powers of persua- 
sion, for Mr MacGraw had brought a piece and read it—shyly, 
hesitantly, but with evident satisfaction. Once the task was done, 
Mr McGraw thawed and joined happily in quite a lively discussion 
with a small group of others. 

As we were leaving the college on Sunday, Mr MacGraw—still 
hesitantly, but with a new determination in his voice—asked had 
one to be a member of the WEA to take part in one of their literature 
courses. . . . I have just sent him the address of his nearest branch. 

L.S.H. 


THE LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY AND THE 
RURAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


I, THE RURAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


The purpose of a Rural Music School is to bring together people, 
chiefly adults, who wish to learn to play or sing, and teachers who are 
qualified both professionally and personally to instruct and lead them. 
If this simple object is borne in mind, misunderstandings regarding 
the scope of the Rural Music School will be avoided. A Rural Music 
School does not compete with festivals or with amateur musical 
societies, nor with the county advisory service, nor with the private 
music teacher. All these are needed and the Rural Music School can 
help them all. 

The principles on which a Rural Music School is based are : 

(a) That the students shall be prepared to work seriously, and 
take an active part as members of the School. 

(b) That the teachers shall be fully qualified and, in addition, be 
interested in the social as well as the educational aspect of their work. 

(c) That the whole undertaking shall be directed by an able 
musician possessed of organizing ability. He will teach, conduct and 
perform ; he will give time to inspiring his staff with his own high 
standards, yet take an interest in the humblest attainments of his 
students to whom he should be easily accessible. From him comes 
the inspiration and friendship which makes a unity of the scattered 
classes. 

(d) That musical instruction shall be available to all, from child- 
hood to old age. 

The work of a Rural Music School is no longer confined to rural 
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areas, nor to adolescents and adults. Convinced of the need of con- 
tinuity of musical education from the earliest stages, it undertakes 
to give technical help to schools in the class teaching of instruments. 

The organization of a Rural Music School. In accordance with the 
foregoing principles, the organization of a Rural Music School has 
the following features : 

(a) A Constitution ensuring stable control on the business side by 
a group of independent people (including LEA representatives) who 
care about amateur music, and to whom the Rural Music School 
Director is responsible. 

(b) A Staff of mobile teachers (some full-time and some part- 
time, working under a Director), who will give lessons in villages 
and towns throughout the area. 

(c) A Music Centre, Office and Music Library in some convenient 
place where people can get help and advice and which serves as 
headquarters. 

(d) Facilities for the purchase of instruments (or hire or loan 
when required), including the maintenance of a stock of instruments. 

(e) A Curriculum which includes tuition on all musical instru- 
ments, in all theoretical subjects and in singing. Lessons can be 
given in class or individually. Bursaries are given to gifted students 
in case of need. 

(f) Special events, such as combined performances, and concerts 
both amateur and professional, to encourage the students and develop 
interest in music. 

(g) A Students’ Association which looks after the social welfare 
of the students, welcomes school leavers into the adult musical com- 
munity and generally fosters the all-important spirit of musical 
fellowship and friendship. 

(h) An income from three main sources—students’ fees, subscrip- 
tions and grants. 


2. ASSOCIATION WITH LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
All existing Rural Music Schools are closely associated with their 
Local Education Authorities and receive substantial grants from 
them. It is suggested, therefore, that other Authorities, too, may find 
in a Rural Music School a useful and economical answer to the 
problems created by their new responsibilities for musical education. 

The Rural Music School needs, in the first instance, an income 
sufficient to guarantee some security for its director and to provide 
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modest offices (see paragraphs (b) and (c) above). For this purpose 
it must turn to the Local Authority for a grant-in-aid. In addition, 
Authorities pay at the county rate for services rendered by members 
of the Rural Music School’s staff in maintained schools (as part-time 
specialists) and in Further Education Centres. The Authority is, of 
course, fully represented on the School’s governing body, and reports 
and accounts are submitted regularly. 


3. THE VALUE OF THE VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATION 

An organization which can raise subscriptions, undertake pioneer- 
ing and experimental work in favourable areas, and mobilize volun- 
tary work of all kinds on the non-professional level, must be of 
advantage to the Local Education Authority. 

The Rural Music School movement has spread from one county 
to nine in spite of the ’38 depression, the war, and the increasing 
burden of taxes. It has earned the enthusiastic and practical support 
of many distinguished musicians. It is recognized by the Ministry 
of Education, the Arts Council and many Education Authorities. 
The impression made on the occasion of the Rural Music School 
Twenty-first Birthday Festival at the Royal Albert Hall (November 
18th, 1950) proved that the quality of the work and the particular 
approach of the Rural Music School to the requirements of the adult 
amateur are on the right lines. 

It appears, therefore, that Rural Music School principles are sound, 
and that its organization is efficient. The framework is sufficiently 
elastic to adapt itself to varied local conditions, and is equally suited 
(as has been proved by a recent experiment in Bermondsey) to urban 
and rural areas. 


DRAMA WITH ADULT GROUPS IN 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


Provision for a large and varied field of dramatic activity in a well 
mixed area is a problem calling for a practical approach and a 
flexible scheme. After five years, it is possible to mark and measure 
the results so far obtained in Nottinghamshire, and what follows is 
an assessment of sorts. 

An effort has been made to bring together the different types of 
groups which co-exist in a given district. Contact was established by 
the adviser, not at meetings convened by a central body, but by visits 
to individual groups. Where necessary, it was possible to put new 
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standards within their grasp by advising teachers, paid or unpaid, 
and by helping groups to improve the conditions under which they 
were working ; the aim has been to strengthen their resources gener- 
ally in so far as they were prepared to practise self-help, and to accept 
assistance from the LEA to the extent that this could or should be 
given. 

It was felt that a professional theatre could serve amateur needs and 
wider audiences and the LEA has found it possible to support the 
Nottingham Playhouse, a non-profit making theatre with an excellent 
standard of acting and production, to which adult groups from a 
wide area have access. At Ratford the semi-professional Little Theatre 
caters for a rural area and elsewhere theatres are being founded as a 
result of amateur effort and civic enterprise. Travelling companies 
are routed to the theatre-less towns and villages. 

Keeping to the idea of local rather than central organization, it 
was necessary to foster (or initiate) the work of one or two well-based, 
forward-looking groups in each district ; groups which should be 
able to set and maintain a high standard of plays and performance 
and should be free from the financial pressure which so often 
influences amateurs. This type of group, in addition to finding new 
audiences, has given producers, teachers, and often players from 
smaller groups, the benefit of practical experience in a larger sphere. 

The mortality rate among the smaller drama groups has been 
reduced. Here again, it is a matter of helping to establish the number 
of groups that a district can comfortably contain: a new group will 
often have a positive part to play but ‘s sometimes just another small 
group to swell the number in an already overcrowded district, making 
still further demands on the supply of capable teachers or producers 
in that part of the county. Our principle, however, has been to foster 
all the groups and classes in an area, and everything possible is done 
to give a new group, however small, a life of its own. 

Working conditions vary very widely—from the hut that is a 
memorial to the First World War to the new village hall and the 
well-equipped stage in a new school (built with adult needs in mind). 
Groups are encouraged to make full use of their own premises if 
they have them or to use school stages within reach. The latter are 
equipped only with essentials and extras are needed for different 
productions ; consequently, the stages are developed by the users, 
who in the process learn more of theatre arts than they otherwise 


might. 
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The training of suitable teachers and producers has been taken 
very seriously. A lettered qualification is not regarded as the only 
qualification for part-time appointments ; all sorts and conditions of 
people were found to have a natural sense of theatre and an aptitude 
for teaching or directing a group or class. But it is held to be impor- 
tant that a certain amount of instruction in the elements of acting 
should be given in every class and that the presentation of a play at 
the end of a session should prove in performance what has been 
taught in rehearsal. Training courses are, therefore, held each year 
and LEA instructors are expected to attend: they may also attend 
courses held outside the county. A general course of training, open 
to all amateurs, is held in the autumn and an advanced course at a 
semi-professional level is held in the spring. 

Festivals are encouraged to provide the best facilities and adjudica- 
tion of the most constructive kind, and the Eisteddfod or Arts Festival 
is being encouraged, particularly in the larger Evening Institutes. 

Single lectures are arranged through a panel of specialist speakers, 
enabling the teacher of an Evening Institute class or the producer of 
a church group to have expert help for subjects in which there are 
no specialists to be found in the class or group. These lectures often 
lead to short courses in particular subjects being arranged through 
the Evening Institute for the benefit of local groups generally. 

The voluntary nature of most of the activity has not been over- 
looked. The many different kinds of groups and the trends and 
traits of the different localities are brought together by means of a 
Nottingham and Nottinghamshire Drama Association, of which 
the County Drama Adviser is the present chairman. The permanent 
secretary is a member of the Further Education staff at County Hall, 
and administrative services are provided by the LEA. The Association 
is, however, one of voluntary groups and membership is comprised 
of local guilds, arts councils and like organizations. Relations with 
the statutory bodies are excellent. The Association is a network of 
guilds or federations, locally set up, doing what it is possible to do 
in small areas or districts and buttressed by a willing LEA. 

This is the outline of what has been done. There is more to do ; 
the situation is never a fixed one and our resources are frequently 
strained to breaking point, but the scheme is wide, even elaborate, 
and much has been done in a difficult field. 

E. D. Suaw, Drama Adviser. 
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FOR THE TEACHER OR LECTURER 


Kay’s present 
THE COMPLETE FILMSTRIP SERVICE 


FILMSTRIPS AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE FROM 


@ Still and Colour KAY’S FILMSTRIP LIBRARY 
photography ‘HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN ”’ 
@ Art Work Part | : The School Health Service. 


2: The Education of Handicapped Children. 
3: Development of School Health Service (still in 


@ Filmstrip Negatives preparation). 
and Printing Prices : Either part bought individually \7/6 ; set of 2 strips 30/- 
ADMINISTRATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION "’ 
@ Cutting and Boxing Part |. The Administration. 
2. The Schools. 
@ Scripting (Made in co-operation with the N.C.V.A.E.) 


Prices : Either part bought individually 17/6 ; set of 2 strips 30/- 


KAY CARLTON HILL FILM STUDIOS 
Ta CARLTON HILL, LONDON, N.W3. Tel. : MAlda Vale 1141 


16mm 


Full laboratory service. Sound and Silent processing. Full Studio facilities. 
Send your negatives to : 


KAY LABORATORIES 
492 OXFORD ROAD, LONDON, N.4 Tel.: ARChway 3050 


NEWBATTLE ABBEY 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for ADULT EDUCATION 
Warden: Edwin Muir, LL.D., Ph.D. D.és L. 


Courses offered in the following subjects : 
English: Language and Literature 
History: British and European 
Economic Theory Political Theory 
Economic History Trade Unionism 
Human Relations in Industry 
Philosophy Psychology 
Fees: £150 per session of three ten-week terms 
£110 per two terms 
£60 per term 


Next session commences 6th October, 1952 


For further details and information 
regarding L.E.A. scholarships apply to the 


Warden, Newbattle Abbey College, Dalkeith, Midlothian 


REVIEWS 


THE BUREAU OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 1946-1951, by Boris Ford. 
(BCA, 32 pp., unpriced.) 

Mr Boris Ford, chief editor and latterly director of the Bureau, has 
written this short and attractively presented epitaph on BCA, 
designed to show how useful was the work done, to restate the 
philosophy of the discussion method, and to plead for continuance of 
the work in other ways. 

The death of an organization presents much more sharply the 
need to enquire into causes than the chronic invalidism which besets 
all too many groups who have outlived their philosophy or public 
need. BCA had an initial grant of £150,000 from the Carnegie U.K. 
Trust. After five years the grant was not renewed because the Bureau 
showed no real hope of financing itself. Why? Not, it will be gener- 
ally agreed, for lack of ability or experience in those who ran it. 
Because there was not a real public need? Here we are up against 
the perennial problem in adult education—What does the public 
genuinely need for which it is not prepared to pay? 

There is one advantage in giving the sternest answer to this question 
—it involves the most rigorous analysis of the relation between public 
need and the provision offered. One must ask at once whether dis- 
cussion, as a technique, is so widely valued and so impossible to achieve 
without the existence of a special training and advisory body, that the 
public should have been willing to pay an economic price for it. On 
paper, yes: but, in the words of John Stuart Mill, ‘ The only test of 
real and vigorous thinking is successful application in practice.’ 
There were many in 1946 who doubted if discussion groups were a 
good horse to back ; and, even in this pamphlet, there are hints that 
they may have been right. ‘On the whole few men spontaneously 
wanted ABCA and even fewer officers seemed capable of conducting 
it. As a start, therefore, there was a case already made out for dis- 
seminating the idea throughout the area of adolescent and adult 
education.’ This was a bold thought, but was it a wise one? It 
resulted in BCA making a deliberate onslaught on the schools, set- 
ting ‘Current Affairs’ for 6th Form civics teaching, But a growing 
number of people are raising more and more serious doubts about 
teaching an essentially adult subject to children, and this teaching 
was castigated by Sir Richard Livingstone. 
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Some of the statistics show an ominous lack of public response— 
for example, the figure for average civilian subscriptions per issue of 
Current A ffairs was 5,150 in 1946/7 and only 6,150 in 1950/1. Again, 
though Current Affairs was essentially designed as a ‘brief’ for 
educational use, no less than 49°5 per cent of a sample of users were 
reading it for ‘own reading only ’, as distinguished from those using 
it for discussion groups, lectures, speeches or even to pass on to 
friends. 

There cannot, I think, be much doubt that the Carnegie Trustees 
were right to bring down the axe. This does not deny the value of 
the experiment if it teaches a lesson. What that lesson is needs more 
thought by more minds than can be given in this brief note. Have 
we been putting too much money on techniques in education? Is 
our attack on civics too simple minded and direct? Is there not some- 
thing to be learned from the growing success of courses in industrial 
civics, which approaches the education of the worker through his 
natural interest in his job as foreman or railway clerk? Is discussion 
leading a technique which can really be taught by short courses, or a 
function of character and the whole educational background? These 
are some of the questions which seem to demand an answer as we 


say goodbye to BCA. G.H. 


THE COMMON PuRsuIT, by F. R. Leavis. (Chatto & Windus, 18s.) 


. thinking about political and social matters ought to be 
done by minds of some real literary education, and done in an 
intellectual climate informed by a vital literary culture.’ 


It would be interesting to know how much educational support 
this claim of Dr Leavis would command, or rather how much active 
and effective support. For most educationists seem ready enough to 
agree that English is in some ways our replacement for the Classics, 
that every teacher of whatever subject is necessarily concerned with 
English, and so forth. Yet how often are these slogans worked out 
into a coherent syllabus? How often do teachers of English literature 
ask themselves whether (if at all) their work provides the kind of 
discipline that one associates, rightly or wrongly, with a Classical 
education? What kind of English teaching does this imply? And 
how much concern for language, let alone for literature, does one 
commonly find among other specialist teachers? It would, to repeat, 
be interesting and perhaps sobering to know. 
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As far as adult education is concerned, the place and importance 
of English studies have long been established. And yet Raymond 
Williams, writing in the current issue of The Use of English, has 
this to say about the situation : 


“The most frequently expressed need of members of adult 
classes in literature may be put in this familiar way : “I read quite 
a lot when I was younger, but I’ve been out of touch for years, and 
now I want to catch up.” It is a very natural feeling, but unless it 
is met intelligently it can serve to promote one of the worst kinds 
of class, the rapid historical survey in which no reading is done at 
all. This method of the reshesriie fades is perhaps still the most 
common way of adult education in literature. . . . Within the 
last year I have seen the following examples : Richardson, Fielding 
and Smollett dealt with in a single evening, with Fanny Burney 
and Jane Austen coming up in the next week ; twelve lectures on 
poetry, extending from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas and including 
Dante and Goethe ; a twenty-four week course on the novel during 
which one hundred and seventy-three novels were to be discussed. 
These are not abnormal cases.’ 


Mr Williams goes on to describe, as a contrast, an approach to litera- 
ture that sets out to meet the needs of adult students : 


‘first, by creating a real interest in the substance of the literature ; 
second, by equipping one’s students to meet the actual difficulties 
of reading and judgment, which are often severe ; and third, by 
proposing the reading at a reasonable rate’. 


Something of this kind, involving detailed reading and analytical 
discussion, would seem to be the least requirement of a course in 
English that laid any claims to providing a mental discipline. And 
perhaps this is the place to insist that work of the Clear Thinking 
variety, work on the mechanics of communication, is a poor substitute 
for the profound satisfactions and rigorous alertness that can come 
from an intensive study of say, ‘Macbeth’ or ‘ Wuthering Heights’. 

Dr F. R. Leavis, it will be remembered, wrote together with 
Denys Thompson (the Editor of The Use of English) a small book 
some years ago entitled Culture and Environment, and this title has 
come to describe a certain kind of work in the field of English, a 
certain approach to the study of literature. Dr Leavis’s latest volume 
of essays is a practical demonstration of what that approach entails. 
The essays cover a wide range, from immediately literary subjects 
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such as Milton, Hopkins, Swift, ‘Othello’, Forster, to more general 
topics such as ‘Literature and Society’ (from which the opening 
quotation was taken), ‘Sociology and Literature’, and also to the 
whole question of the state of letters and criticism to-day. Though 
these essays were written over the last twenty years, they have the 
consistency of a critic whose tastes and judgments are deeply founded. 
For Dr Leavis is the reverse both of the Cook’s Tour lecturer that 
Mr Williams deplores and also of the ‘ social’ or ‘club’ critic that 
Dr Leavis has himself so often deplored. For him literature is a 
serious and rewarding pursuit, and he has taken the title of his book 
from an essay of Mr Eliot’s, where he speaks of ‘the common 
pursuit of true judgment ’. This is a book that most admirably exem- 
plifies its title. 

In particular one notes that discipline is the appropriate word to 
describe Dr Leavis’s work. Indeed it is a word he himself insists on 
when he says that ‘it is necessary to have a strict literary criticism 
somewhere and to vindicate literary criticism as a distinct and separ- 
ate discipline’ (from, e.g. philosophy). What this literary-critical 
discipline amounts to is described by Dr Leavis when he says that the 
critic’s ‘ first concern is to enter into possession of the poem (let us 
say) in its concrete fulness, and his constant concern is never to lose 
his completeness of possession, but rather to increase it. In making 
value-judgments (and judgments as to significance), implicitly or 
explicitly, he does so out of that completeness of possession and with 
that fulness of response.’ 

Now this ‘ possession ’ of the work of literature is something that 
does not come, on the whole, from attending lectures or from reading 
the week-end reviews. It is something that can come only from 
practice in reading intently and inwardly and, in the end, critically. 
It comes from discussion of words read, discussion which sets out ‘ to 
ensure relevance of response and to determine what is actually there 
in the work of art’. And it can come in part from the assistance of a 
reader as sensitive and disciplined as Dr Leavis shows himself to be. 
Repeatedly in these essays one is compelled (and his manner is always 
compelling, sometimes perhaps too much so) to question one’s 
cherished assumptions, to go back and reconsider a familiar text, 
and in the end probably to recognize a new meaning or valuation. 
For it is Dr Leavis’s greatest virtue that he keeps invariably close to 
his author’s own words and in this way forces the reader back to the 
text, in a sense to do the work again for himself. 
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In short, this is a book which vindicates the discipline of letters ; 
and as such it should be read widely and taken to heart by all of us 
who are concerned with the teaching of literature and thus, however 
tentatively, with ‘the common pursuit of true judgment’. 

B.F. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND You, by T. A. Ryder. (Elliott, 6s.) 

THE HEALTH OF THE MIND, by F. R. Rees. (Faber, gs. 6d.) 

PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF THE SCHOOL, by M. F. Cleugh. 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

The introductory chapters of Psychology and You will appeal to 
all who have tried to inculcate scientific attitudes in adult students 
of psychology. Dr Ryder’s gift for providing vivid and dramatic 
analogies and metaphors must provide its greatest stimulus for 
novices. Herein lies his weakness as well as his strength, for some- 
times the picture is so brilliant that psychological facts are over- 
simplified, blurred, or distorted. Perhaps the book is over-ambitious, 
sweeping too superficially through the whole field of human 
behaviour. It is undoubtedly patchy, and the last four chapters are so 
skimpy as to be frustrating. The brevity of treatment at times leads 
to the presentation of the material almost in the form of notes. On 
the whole, solidity and accuracy are sacrificed to brightness, and the 
promise of the earlier part of the book is belied in the remainder. 

The author of The Health of the Mind, who is Director of the 
World Federation of Mental Health, has good reason indeed for 
advocating the revised edition of his book some twenty years after 
its original appearance. Much progress in research, and in public 
attitudes towards mental health has brought us to appreciate its goal : 
‘,.. to help men live with their fellows in one world.’ Apart from 
a chapter on instincts and personality which is curiously rigid and 
old-fashioned in the light of more modern psycho-sociological inter- 
pretations of human needs, the book is a helpful, clear, and well- 
written introduction for laymen, and especially adult students, to the 
problems of understanding human behaviour. Case histories and a 
wealth of first-hand experience give colour to the theoretical exposi- 
tions and more than compensate for any brevity and simplification. 
Mind and body, psychological mechanisms, and personality problems 
from early life to adulthood are discussed with knowledge and realism 
ina manner which should prove refreshing to old hands and stimulat- 
ing to laymen. 
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The third book will be of value not only to teachers, but also to 
adult students of Psychology. Despite its title, it does not pretend to 
be a comprehensive text in Educational Psychology (the index, for 
example, contains no reference to ‘ learning’) but is an account of 
possible personality difficulties in the development of schoolchildren, 
and the best measures for dealing with them. The reader will find a 
refreshing emphasis on what can and should be done in the way of 
psychological ‘first-aid’ by those on the spot, and a long—perhaps 
too long—list of illustrative examples is given. The author is at pains 
to clear up certain misconceptions held enthusiastically by some 
amateurs in psychology. The old tendency among teachers to be 
suspicious of psychology is seen to be replaced in a new generation 
by a tendency to call in expert advice on very slight provocation. 
Dr Cleugh puts the work of the Child Guidance Clinic into perspec- 
tive, and stresses the importance of the home and the school in helping 
to prevent maladjustment. The book is clearly written, though the 
attempt to minimize jargon seems at places to have led to some 
verbosity. The brief flirtation with topography adds nothing to the 
value of the chapter on ‘ Fight and Flight’. 


M. AND E.M.E. 
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A second issue has now appeared of LISTEN AND LEARN, the BBC’s four- 
page guide to the quarter’s programmes (January-April) for the serious 
listener. Lay-out and typography are a marked advance on the tour de 
force of September 1951, which we mentioned last quarter. The possible 
connection of home listening with the use of books and membership of 
adult classes is again forcibly stressed. 

A timetable of some of the regular series is given under the headings 
of Art, Science, Religion, Philosophy, History, Contemporary Affairs, 
Foreign Languages, and Agriculture. Names of speakers and brief details 
for many of the series, although these are provisional, are accompanied 
by ‘ Suggestions for Reading’. 

The task of creating a comprehensive distribution list for this pamphlet 
is formidable and the BBC is entitled to congratulations for its attempt to 
place 250,000 copies. Libraries and educational bodies may apply for 
further copies post free. Individuals who cannot obtain one locally should 
send 2d. stamp for postage to BBC, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
W.1. 

The disappearance of comMon room has been keenly felt, particularly 
in the adult education centres. As a modest substitute the Educational 
Centres Association decided to issue a small news-sheet which will serve 
centres in the exchange of information and will also give people closely 
concerned with the promotion and running of centres, whether statutory 
or voluntary, some opportunity of keeping contact with the aims and 
achievements of the ECA. The first issue appeared recently under the 
symbolic title of pHoEN1x, and further issues will appear at intervals of 
about five months. The first number has a message from the President, 
Professor Ross D. Waller; an unusual and thought-provoking article 
by Mr T. L. Hodgkin, Secretary to the Oxford University Extra-Mural 
Delegacy, and an account of the Bristol Folk House. There are also 
reports on the work of some fifteen centres, and some of the conferences 
and meetings of the ECA. It costs 4d. and copies may be ordered from 
R. E. Reedman, 61 Hardinge Road, Ashford, Kent. 

Two other old-established journals in adult education have emerged 
this winter in a new format. onE AND aLL—the journal of the National 
Adult School Union, now priced at 6d. (7s. 6d. per annum, post free), 
will in future be published monthly and will carry material formerly 
included in county supplements. ‘ This,’ says the editor, ‘ is the fruit alike 
of necessity and choice,’ and he is to be congratulated on his first attempt 
at a difficult compromise between general interest and local news. It is 
published from 35 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1. 
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THE HIGHWAY (Workers’ Educational Association, Temple House, 
Portman Square, London, W.1) needs no introduction. Jt has now settled 
down in a handier 8vo size and the standard of contributions under 
Mr Hampden Jackson’s editorship remains high. The latest issue features 
adult education development in Africa, including a valuable ‘ Reading 
List on West Africa’ compiled by Thomas Hodgkin. 

It is a pity that How To LIVE IN BRITAIN, ‘a handbook intended to be 
helpful to students from any part of the world who are about to take up 
residence in Great Britain ’, is not available for sale in this country. These 
fifty pages of good sense and sound information should go far to convince 
the doubtful that the British Council is not so unnecessary as a section of 
the popular press suggests. Those who have to do with foreign students 
should go to considerable lengths to lay hands on a copy.* 

The Central Office of Information, another organization that meets 
plenty of criticism, has at any rate done a good job for the Colonial Office 
in the new edition of BRITAIN AND THE COLONIES—A CATALOGUE (of material 
available to schools and the public—HMSO, 6d.). A list of territories 
giving status, area and populations by origins is followed by separate 
sections on Lecture Services, Films, Film Strips, Lantern Slides, Picture 
Sets, Posters, Maps, Exhibition Publications, Personal Contacts and 
Information Services. 

Among the increasingly useful material emerging from Unesco’s 
Education Clearing House, a high place could be given to Fundamental 
Education Abstracts. With Volume IV, No. 1 (January 1952), coverage 
is increased and the title amended to EpucaTIon aBstracts. Monthly issues 
will in future contain an essay on the bibliographical aspects of a particu- 
lar educational topic. Mr L. Fernig, of Unesco’s Department of Education, 
contributes the first of these in the January issue on ‘ Publications on 
Compulsory Education ’. 

Another Unesco publication, which had the rare distinction of ungrudg- 
ing praise from The Times Educational Supplement, is LEARN AND LIVE— 
A WAY OUT OF IGNORANCE FOR 1I,200,000,000 PEOPLE. When Williams and 
Heath used this title in 1936, they were concerned with about one student 
for every million of Unesco’s potential enrolment. However fallacious the 
comparison, it gives some insight into the scale of the problems of funda- 
mental education which is the passionate concern of Unesco’s Director- 
General. This directly and convincingly told story of the first Fundamental 
Education Training Centre, established last year at Patzcuaro in Mexico, 
demands our attention and our sympathy. Rightly or wrongly, it is more 
likely to get them because its Dutch printers have produced a model of 
their craft. (HMSO, 1s.) 


* Now available for home sale—1s. per copy—from 65 Davies Street, 
London, W.1. 
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Also on the international front, we are asked to mention Courses for 
Teachers and Youth Leaders at the International People’s College, 
Elsinore, during the summer vacation—Teachers, August 4th-23rd ; Youth 
Leaders, August 16th-September 6th, with an optional week’s extension 
in Norway and/or Sweden in both cases. Further particulars can be 
obtained from Professor B. A. Fletcher, Director, Institute of Education, 
Royal Fort House, Bristol 8. 

Students in adult classes have already testified to the excellence of the 
International Summer Courses organized by the Linz (Austria) Folk 
High School in earlier years. 

A full programme of HOLIDAYS WITH AN EXPERIENCE for the summer of 
1952 is now available from the Principal, Dr Grau, Volkshochschule der 
Stadt Linz, Linz, Hauptplatz 8. Of special interest to tutors and evening- 
class teachers are the weekly courses from July 13th to August 31st, for 
adult educators, which will run parallel to the international summer 
courses. We were able recently to discuss this experiment with Dr Grau 
and think it has exciting possibilities. At £3 per week for accommodation 
and board, it is probably about the cheapest foreign holiday with a 
purpose available. 

It seems improbable that the recommendations of the Yorkshire Council 
of Further Education regarding EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL AND VISITS AS A MEDIUM 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION will secure much financial backing at the moment. 
Nevertheless, this is a short, sensible document that will repay the modest 
investment of 6d. with the Council at 35 Park Square, Leeds 1. 

Travel in time instead of space is represented by a delightful booklet 
prepared by Miss Jacquetta Hawkes for the Standing Conference for Local 
History and the Council for British Archaeology. piscovERING THE PAST 
‘ describes briefly the various monuments and finds which might present 
themselves without warning during ploughing, gravel-digging and similar 
activities ’. Much has been lost for lack of such brief but lucid guidance 
in the past and more may well be in the rapidly changing conditions of 
the present time. The problem, of course, is how to get this booklet into 
the hands of those most likely to benefit from its guidance. It is a tool 
which an enterprising tutor/organizer might use to promote lunch-time 
discussion in a true working-class group. It is published by and available 
from N.C.S.S., 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, 2s. 

The Secretary (also c/o N.C.S.S., as above) will supply copies of THE 
BULLETIN OF THE STANDING CONFERENCE FOR LOCAL History free on request, 
noting that ‘Paper stocks are, however, very limited, so that it will be 
appreciated if requests can be kept as modest as possible!!’ The fifth 
bulletin contains as its first part, the Executive Committee’s Report for 
the year 1951 followed by News from the Counties and notes on recent 
books. The Standing Conference has set in train some valuable work. 
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Among recent REPORTS FROM UNIVERSITY EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENTS, that 
from the Durham Division of Durham University (Director, Mr H. J. 
Boyden), has several points of special interest. Work with young miners, 
the number of students proceeding to residential education and the 
cordiality of relationships with Local Education Authorities, are outstand- 
ing, as is the modesty of the administrative framework of the department 
itself—a veritable example of the ‘ Gospel of the Shoe-string ’. 


For the first time the number of entries in the Institute’s cALENDAR OF 
RESIDENTIAL SUMMER COURSES, APRIL TO SEPTEMBER 1952, exceeds 400. This, 
the fifth issue, will bring our total printing to over 20,000, and the staff 
of the Institute (who sometimes seek education themselves) have gratify- 
ing personal evidence of people making their first contact with adult 
education through its pages. The price remains gd. for individual copies 
(10s. for 25, 17s. 6d. for 50, and 30s. for 100 copies to LEAs and other 
Corporate Members of the Institute). 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF FURTHER EDUCATION—A SURVEY OF LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY ACTION, mentioned earlier in these pages, is now on sale at 
3s. per copy (10 and over 2s. 6d. per copy; 20 and over 2s. per copy), 
postage extra. 

An unexpectedly large demand has made necessary a reprinting of 
ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM—A DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS. 
Extended, corrected and improved in looks, the directory is a text-book 
of co-operative action of which the contributors can be proud. In the 
absence this time of a grant-in-aid we are proud to have kept the price 
down to 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d. post paid)! 

Orders and enquiries for these three publications should be addressed 
to The National Institute of Adult Education, 35 Queen Anne Street, 
London, W.1. 
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The Editor would greatly appreciate the offer of a copy of 
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